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What Is American Policy? 


ARIS.—There are few, if any, cheers these 
Pos for the delegates of the United States 
at Paris’ gaudy Palais de Chaillot, once a 
concert-hall and peaceful museum of pre-his- 
toric man and today the meeting place of the 
United Nations. Many words, angry words to 
rattle the pre-historic bones, have of course 
been uttered in the past few weeks at the Palais. 
Next to the Russians the loudest have been 
delegates from the United States who represent 
the mightiest power in the world and, as far as 
we know, the only one in possession of the 
atomic bomb. But what does it all amount to? 
Russia’s Vishinsky seldom laughs or smiles, 
but he smiled faintly on October 6 when the 
American spokesman, Dr. Philip C. Jessup, in 
presenting our case against the Russians on the 
blockade of Berlin, declared that the moment 
the blockade was lifted, the United States 
would be ready to have an immediate meeting 
= of the Council of Foreign Ministers “to discuss 
with the USSR any question relating Ger- 
many.” There was, to be sure, quite a sting in 
Dr. Jessup’s presentation of the United States’ 
case against Russia’s aggressive policies. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was covered with too 
much appeasement honey. 

As soon as Russia lifts the blockade, Wash- 
ington would be ready “to discuss with the 
USSR any question relating to Germany”—how 
is one to understand this? Does it mean, for 
instance, that as a price for lifting the Berlin 
blockade Washington would be ready to re- 
discuss the London six-power agreement on 

ermany? In other words, the tri-zonal ar- 
tangement,in Germany may still be a subject 
for discussion. It may even be a subject for 
compromise. Why, then, all the angry words? 
Isn't this what the Russians wanted to achieve 
with their blockade of Berlin in the first place? 


By Leon Dennen 


Roving European Correspondent of The New Leader 


In the spacious halls of the Palais de Chaillot 
these questioins were raised at once by the big 
and little powers who stuck their necks out in 
support of the US position. After Bevin’s and 
Spaak’s forceful speeches at the opening session 
of the UN Assembly, Dr. Jessup’s words had 
the effect of a cold shower. Was appeasement 
again raising its ugly head? 

Not being in the confidence of the United 
States Government, I do not know the answer. 
It is possible that the United States means to 
reach a solution of the Berlin problem without 
sacrificing basic principles of policy. But many 
Western (and one or two Eastern) delegates 
are worried. Certainly one of the most brilliant 
exponents of the democratic principles at the 
present session of the UN Assembly is Hector 
MeNeil, British delegate to the Assembly’s 
Political and Security Committee. A speech by 
young McNeil is like a breath of fresh air. But 
he, too, has his opponents in London, appeasers 
who would stab him in the back at the first 
opportunity. How far will the United States go 
to uphold a man like Hector McNeil? Or is he 
destined to become the sacrificial lamb of a 
new appeasement policy disguised as Mexico’s 
resolution innocently calling upon the big 
powers to find ways and means to uphold peace 
in the world? 


a * 


Waar aggravates the situation and increases 
the confusion at UN is the election campaign 
in the United States which is being followed 
with great interest by the UN delegates. Non- 
Americans have not yet learned to distinguish 
between an American President and a candi- 
date for President. Truman was of course 
speaking as a candidate when he exclaimed 
dramatically in Philadelphia on October 6: 
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Truman's Colossal Blunder 


RESIDENT TRUMAN added no cubits 
io his stature by- his proposal to send 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson to make an 
appeal to Stalin, nor by his later submission 
to Secretary Marshall's advice not to carry 
out this futile project. The proposal aroused 
fears, not only that the USA would by- 
pass the UN and take unilateral action, but 
that we might take one more fling at ap- 
’ peasement. 


Whether Truman’s advisers thought this 
up as a vote-getting scheme, or the President 
conscientiously felt that at least one more 
earnest attempt should be made to persuade 
the Kremlin boss to lift the Berlin blockade 
and thus remove a threat to peace, it was 
badly advised. It weakens the newly-forged 
Unity of the Western powers, never very 
Strong. 


The episode raises the question, who runs 
the executive branch of our government? 
FDR was largely his own Secretary of State, 

t obviously Truman is not. While he was 
away campaigning, the Administration didn’t 
Seem to miss the “chief executive.” And now 
Robert A. Lovett and George Marshall step 
an to block a faux pas. 

e fact that Truman failed to consult with 


John Foster Dulles or Senator Vandenberg 
or Thomas Dewey before deciding on the 
Vinson mission threatens our unity on a 
bipartisan foreign policy, as well as the 
solidity of the Western anti-Soviet front 
generally. 

If there had not been a long series of mis- 
sions to Moscow which failed from our view- 
point, but which were very successful in 
serving Stalin’s objectives, the Vinson pro- 
posal might have seemed reasonable. But 
in view of the record, it was fantastically 
maladroit. 

Whatever his motives, Truman’s abortive 
plan was based on illusions. Soviet policy is 
not, as the President hoped, a reflection of 
“misunderstanding in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders,” which could be corrected by 
a man-to-man talk be..veen men of good- 
will. 

On his return trip to Paris, Marshall.was 
accompanied by General Bedell Smith. Our 
Ambassador to Moscow had a book under his 
arm: Lenin—A Biography, by David Shub. 
Perusal of this volume should remove any 
vestige of illusions that may linger in his 
mind about the nature of Leninism and Stal- 
inism, or the efficacy of appeasement. We 
hope he will lend the book to the President. 





“Peace is the goal of life. I’d rather have last- 
ing peace in the world than be President. I 
wish for peace, I work for peace and I pray 
for peace continually.” 

It was cayididate Truman who spoke at Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall. But for the Russians 
and for the hundreds of uninitiated UN dele- 
gates it was the President who spoke. And if 
the President of the United States has such an 
ardent desire for peace, wouldn’t he be ready to 
sacrifice far-away: Berlin to achieve it? 

As though to emphasize Mr. Truman’s cam- 
paign oratory, the New York Times of October 
6 (which is a welcome addition to our drab 
Parisian life even if it reaches here a day or 
two late) published a story by James Reston 
in which this astute reporter, writing from 
Washington, stated among other things: “There 
is a tendency here (in Washington) .. . to 
counsel caution on United States representa- 
tives in Paris, especially since nobody in the 
capital seriously believes that the United Na- 
tions debate is likely to find a solution to the 
Berlin problem.” The story was published under 
the following head and subhead: “Sources in 
Capital Suggest Caution in UN Berlin Debate: 
Reports indicate bitter words are hurting prog- 
ress of the Marshall Plan.” 

Try to tell a sophisticated European that the 
New York Times is not an official organ of the 
United States and he will laugh at you. And 
isn’t Mr. Reston a Pulitzer Prize winner and 
one of Washington’s oracles? 

I never saw the UN delegates read a news- 
paper with such avidity. Four hours conver- 
sation centered around Truman’s speech and 
Reston’s report. What does it all mean? Does 
it mean a new appeasement policy on the part 
of the United States? Your guess is as good as 
mine. In the meantime the UN delegates, al- 
ready confused, are becoming even more con- 
fused. 
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The German "Front" 





One Step From the Iron 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader 


ERLIN—The Western two-thirds 
B: Berlin is a besieged fortress, 
“on all sides encircled, and sup- 


arrison on 
; agents 


plied from the air like a 
some Pacific island. The enemy’ 
penetrate the fortress, mingle with the 
population, take notes, and prepare for 
Traffic in the streets of 

the besieged city 


new action 
i caree, autos are 
a rarity, and the 
habby treetcars 
vith their glass- 
less windows run 
at overlong 
intervals. 

Since the be- 
ieging forceshave 
cut off almost all 
of the electric 
power, the streets 
after 
sundown, with only a few streetlamps 
shining here and there in the main 
thoroughfares. After five or six o’clock 
the long night begins. All stores, among 
and inside the ruins, close, the streets 
are deserted andgthe lucky light can- 
Pitch darkness 
which only a 


fourth greatest 





Daliin 


are dark 


dles in their homes. 
descends upon the city 
few years ago was the 


in the world 


It is not a pure war of nerves that 
goes on in and about Berlin. As in 
every war, there are real casualties: 
dead, wounded and missing. Five Amer- 
lost their lives in the air lift 
operations, a nuraber of Germans were 
killed when the Soviet police shot at 
the demonstrators, hundreds were are 
rested and deported to Buchenwald, 


ican fliers 


concentration 
Even in the 
occupied by the West. 


Sachsenhausen, and the 

camps of the Soviet Union 
Western sectors, 
ern powers, Soviet kidnapping goes on; 
a car stops before a house, two men in 
civilian clothes knock at a certain door 
and take their victim away. You can’t 
put an American or British MP at the 


door of every house 


The population is terrified. Every- 
body speculates on the next move of 
the Soviet Commander and the pro- 
Communist police, “What’s new?,” the 
Berliners ask one another when they 
meet, and they don’t mean the United 
Nations, French revolt in 
Indonesia, nor even the food situation 
in their city. They think of new tricks 
and new provocations from the Soviet 


elections, 


side. Every day something new comes 


from Karlshorst, the Soviet head- 
quarters 
Tue airlift operations ‘die Lutt- 


briicke,” the air-bridge, the Germans 
eall it—is a magnificent achievement 
which has exceeded all expectations, 
By now it has reached historical pro- 
portions. .The American and British 
authorities in Berlin, as. well as most 
correspondents, have tried to remain 
modest in their evaluations. They probe 
ably try to avoid irritating the Soviet 
side by eulogizing the splendid counter. 
move against the blockade. Americans 
in a presi- 
dential campaign as well as in come 
mercial advertising; they do not make 
adequate use of the airlift in. their 
political propaganda in Germany. It 


are masters of publicity 


deserves more attention than it has 
received. “We are a humane and 
benevolent nation, so we help the Gere 
man population of blockaded Berlin” 
this was the explanation given to me 
by one of the most intelligent Amer- 
ican officials. He was wrong, if he was 
sincere. He did not want to admit to 
himself and to me that the great events 
in the former German capital have a 
profound political meaning, that a new 
relationship is emerging before our 
eyes between the Western powers and 
the common people of Germany, that 
a new constellation of powers is in the 
offing, arid that the city of Berlin is 
the first laboratory where an experi- 
ment is taking place 


The occupation powers run this de- 
feated country according to laws of 
war. However, when American fliers, 
bringing food to Berlin, died in an air 
crash, all Berlin mourned them, along 
with the Americans. At the funeral 
ceremonies Mrs. Lucius Clay sat side 
by side with Louise Schréder, German 
head of the German magistracy, and 
huge crowds surrounded th@ém. When 
the Soviet military court condemned 
five young and innocent men to twenty. 
five years in a concentration camp as a 
retaliation for anti-Communist demon- 
strations, the American-sponsored press 
and the authorities defended them in 
blunt language. The very existence of 
every Berliner in the Western sectors 
literally depends on the efficiency of 
the Americans and British. 

“Do you want the occupants to Jeave 
Berlin”, I regularly asked every Gere 
man I met. 
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The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
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On Learning From History 


r is seldom that.1 get as much 
| reader response to a column as was 

elicited by the one about Charles 
A. Beard. All the letters except one 
were in commendation. What pleased 
me most was that the writers seemed 
of the inner struggle 
accompanied the production of 
the. little essay, In 
articles published 


to be consciou 


which 


nm various joure 
ibout the life 
and work and 


final attitudes of 
Beard I have dis- 
covered evidences 
of similar strug- 
gles and distress, 
We have all held 
Beard in such 
Bohn high regard, he 

has done so much 

for so many of us, that we all felt deep 
distress when we were forced to speak 
phase of 





our minds about the final 


his work 


The one letter which attacked me 
and defended the ideas and attitudes 
displayed in Beard’s books during the 
past dozen years is from Mr. Donald J. 
Warncke. I take it that Mr. Warncke’s 
bitterness is due to the depth of his 
feeling for peace and against war. We 
are dealing here with matters which 
touch men to the quick. The letter runs 
as follows: 


“Congratulations on the very clever 


‘Basic History of Beard. It was 
singeing 

“I thought your description of the 
little ceremony you held in the library 
was particularly effective. I could pice 
ture you and the young man lining up 
all those books in solemn awe. I could 
see you gently picking them up one 
after the other and turning the pages, 
dipping in here, there, from one end 
of the scholar’s life to the other. I could 
even hear you ‘What was 
wrong where so much was right?’ 


mumble 


“Then, of course, you tound the key 
in the little volume published in 1936, 
Beard had been pulled in by the Nye 
committee. From then on he saw munie 
tions makers under every bed. What a 
pity! The whole thing, all that brile 
liance going to pot, it almost made me 
weep. The dour master with the deep 
love of things American; the man who 
from earliest youth had been militantly 
on his own, come to such a fate, a bed- 
fellow with the Chicago Tribune, John 
T. Flynn and John O’Donnell. 

“Yep, I almost wept. But not for 
Charles Beard. It was William E. Bohn 
that I pitied, for he was making a fool 
of himself in plain daylight. 

“It does not follow, Mr. Bohn, that 
agreement with the Chicago Tribune 
makes any man wrong. To this date, 
in spite of the number of morons who 
believe otherwise, it has not been 
proved that there are any negative 
authorities on any subject. Even Mr. 


Goebbels on some occasions spoke the 
truth. My interpretation of this linking 
of the name of Beard with the Chicago 
Tribune by you and Dr. Gideonse, and 
any of the other two-bit critics of Dr, 
Beard who do so, is that, having few 
other arguments, you have had to 
smear. In other words, you are intel< 
lectually bankrupt before him 

“Dr. Beard’s books on the Roosevelt 
foreign policy are an examination of 
evidence and the conclusions which he 
has drawn from them. If you do not 
like the conclusions which he has 
drawn from them, show where his evi- 
dence was wrong, where his logic is 
incorrect. Don’t hide behind a yellow 
journal. Either put up or shut up. You 
look rather ridiculous as a maudlin 
mourner over his corps¢ 

“The books deal with, it may be well 
to remind you, the foreign policy of 
Roosevelt, Hull, Hopkins and company. 
To the best of my knowledge these 
names are not spelt with the same lete 
ters as DuPont, Kaiser and Hughes, 
nor are they aliases for the same men, 
neither in reality nor in the claims of 
Dr. Beard. 

“Nor did Dr. Beard write these books 
on the topic ‘How to find our way out 
of the parlous situation in which we 
find ourselves.’ I will not bother to 


contend that some knowledge of how . 


we got into this situation might help 
in that problem. The contention would 
be too elementary. It may be that Dr, 
Beard faced the world situation as 
ridiculously helpless as Henry Ford 
without benefit of history. I don’t know, 
neither do you. But since you brought 
the matter up, are you any less ridicue 
lously helpless? And by the way, Did 
you do as much to prevent us from 
getting into the mess? Did you really?” 
> + * 


MR. WARNCKE was so_ deeply 
wounded in his isolationist heart that 
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Curtain 


“We hope that the Russians wl) 





leave.” 

“Do you want the Western powers 
to leave?” 

“No, that would be dreadful! 

In Berlin they well remember the| 
behavior of the Soviet troops in Aprile! 
May, 1945,—the looting, the shooting, 
the raping. Every day they observe 
and feel new privations. offenses, tere 
ror. Their greatest worry and appree 
hension is that one day the scenes of 
1945 will be repeated all over the West. 
ern sectors, 


Pourtica emotions run gh is 
Berlin—higher than elsewhere in Eue 
rope at the present time. It is a genuine 





popular movement of high ‘ension, 
with hate and love, with much devoe 
tion and with plenty of heroism. Thoue 


sands of men active in political opposi« 
tion to Communism are aware of what 
is in store for them if one dav the} 
Soviet occupation extends to the West. 
ern sectors. They are aware that they 
risk their lives. All of them have 


relatives in the Soviet sector, their 
children go to schools and universities 
in the Eastern part of the city and 


every day mothers worry whether they 
will see them again. They stay, howe 
ever, at their posts and don't eveg 
consider a flight from Berlin. In these 
battles the Social-Democratic Party a 
Berlin is the leading force, and the task} 
of its heads is difficult indeed. They 
have to maneuver between the policies 
of the occupying powers and they have 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








os coma 


he could not be expected to be fait 


either to Beard or to me. | trieci to give 
an informal and untechnical summary} 
of Beard’s life and work. In his book 


on the Constitution he jarred the dead 
bones of American history writing into 
a new lease on life. The Rise of Amer 
ican Civilization started a new era if 
history teaching from our lowest # 
our highest schools. And through hil 
own teaching Dr. Beard inspired eve 
widening circles of history teachers t 
go at their educational @ask with high 
ideals and utter devotion to truth. lap 
this field he was our best man. The 
effect of his scholarly zeal | be felt 
for ages to come, 


I would not give space to this lettet 
from Mr. Warncke were it noi for thee 
fact that it gives me an opportunity @ 
make this point utterly clear. What 
ever anyone may think of Beard’s late? 
booklets and, finally of his fat volume 
on the foreign policy of Roosevelt, i 





the perspective of the author's totdf 
accomplishment, these items aie UM 
important. 

Mr. Warncke’s emotion vere 
deeply stirred that he failed realize 
that he was not in any way meetilf 
the criticism leveled against the bo 
on Roosevelt’s foreign policy. One @ 


the assumptions underlying the wo 
is that our part in the epoc! -maline 
world events of the past decade cov 
be determined for us by a tricky oF 
ecutive actuated by the meanest 4) 
motives. This notion is such a travely 
on historical thinking that it turns #F 
of the careful study of state p: 
a useless and misdirected enterpl® 


wo inte 
pers 





The interpretation of history 4% ie 
product of the individual virtues ae 
vices of national leaders is ong of # 


very things which Beard helped us* 
surmount and—we had hoped—lei® 
behind. 
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Why Truman Fumbled 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Every 
W time the White House fumbles 

a political football the contro- 
versy breaks out anew. Who was re- 
sponsible? Was it Harry Truman per- 
sonally? Or was it the select inner 
circle of White House advisers? That 
question has never been answered be- 
fore in final and convincing fashion 
This time a clear-cut and convincing 
answer is at hand. 

A few days ago what might have 
become a major political fumble came 
to light with the announcement of a 
White House project to send Chief 
Justice Vinson of the Supreme Court 
as a special envoy to the Kremlin to 
personally discuss a peace settlement 
with Stalin. 


This announcement came in the midst 
of the UN discussion of the problem in 
the Security Council. For several days 
jt shook the ground on which the whole 





UN edifice stands. It threatened a 
jurisdictional conflict between the 
United States and the UN as to how 


Maye 


| 





as a Mas Ms 
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Editorials— 


a peace settlement with the Soviet 
Union should be carried on. It caused 
an immediate flare-up of suspicion in 
the minds of many of the Western 
European leaders that they could not 
depend absolutely on the loyal team- 
work of the United States. It shook 
the confidence of the free, democratic 
world in the firmness of democratic 
unity. And it provided the propa- 
gandists of the Soviet Union with a 
powerful argument in their long- 
sustained campaign to drive a wedge 
into the heart of the democratic world, 
to divide us in order more easily to 
eonquer us. 


At this moment in history, no greater 
political fumble could be imagined. 

Yet, what has come out publicly so 
fac is not the whole story, nor even 
the true story. Fortunately, the true 
story, in all abject humility, has now 
been communicated to the leaders of 
the Western European nations, and it 
seems certain that the possible damage 
has been repaired in time. 











The true story is that the idea of 
sending Chief Justice Vinson to talk 
personally with Stalin came up in the 
course of a discussion in the White 
House on how to pull the rug out from 
under Henry Wallace’s appeal to thou- 
sands of voters who are alarmed about 
the imminence of a third world war. 


It was suggested that the idea of a 
personal talk between the heads of the 
two governments—the US and the 
USSR —was the strongest card in 
Wallace’s hand. And, if this idea could 
be taken away from Wallace and put 
into effect by Truman it might bring 
back enough voters to the Democratic 
column in New York, Illinois and Cali. 
fornia to save the election. 

It was objected, however, that Tru- 
man could not do so personally at this 
time. And that before he could do it 
the election would be over. 

So a search began for an idea of who 
could do it now. It would have to be 
somebody of sufficient stature to make 
it meaningful, and it would have to be 


someone completely identified as a 
Democrat and as the spokesman of 
Truman. 

There is no vice-president, so it was 
argued that since we are a tripartite 
government of equal power—the ex- 
ecutive, the legis'!ative and the judici- 
ary—the only man of sufficient stature 
who fills the bill is Chief Justice Vinson. 

When the talk broke up for the day, 
it was decided not to make a final 
decision at that moment but the idea 
was regarded as a good one which 
should be carried out at the proper 
time. 

There were further discussions of the 
idea. The lower echelons of experts 
and advisers were brought into the 
discussion and asked for their ideas 
and suggestions. However, the lower 
echelons were not told that the final 
decision had not yet been made as to 
the advisability of doing it at all. They 
received the impression that the de- 
cision had been made and they were 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


John Dewey: Americas Good Fortune 


—. NE of our really pleasant edi. 
() torial tasks is the annual 
birthday tribute that we pay 
to John Dewey, America’s foremost 
philosopher and beloved teacher. 
This year’s birthday, his 89th, is an 
unusually auspicious one, for it 
again evidences Dewey’s undimin- 
ished self-actualization, his unde- 
terred search for the truth in its 
manifestations. Professor 
Dewey, we are happy to report, is 
steadily at work on still another im.- 
portant book. 


many 


It would be impudent for us to 
sketch briefly her: what Joha 
Dewey’s contributions have meant 
to American thought. Intellectual 
progress is a process of closely inter- 
twined efforts of a multitude of 
thinkers, and it is impossible usually 
to try to delineate the strands of an. 
individual thinker from the total 
tapestry. In our time, with the ex- 
ception of the work of John Dewey 
and perhaps one or two others, we 
would not even attempt such a task 
But in numerous areas, Professor 
Dewey’s individual imprint is quite 
distinctive. He has done yeoman 
work, for example, in almost single- 
handedly postulating those seminal 
insights that have allowed for a 
mass cultural transformation of out- 
look on the entire question of 
nature. He more than any 
in our day, in addition, has 
taught us of the pluralistic possibil- 
ities of the modern world. He has 
charted new horizons, 
new visions—and these form an im- 
part of the international 
of perceptive thinkers 
His contributions to 
American education and pedagogy 
are incalculable. His impress is 
similarily felt in fields as varied as 


ture and politics. - 


numar 


man 


inceasingly 


portant 
numanism 


In our time. 


But it would be foolhardy for us 
» to enumerate and appraise his 
yntributions—they are too many 
and too varied. In addition, the life 
t has led, and his contribu- 
to public causes, have 
In short, Dewey has 
ed as he has taught. 


hat he 
been 


*markable. 
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What we would like to mention, 
however, is a personal incident in- 
volving the man, an occurance— 
small in scope as his activities go— 
that fills us with a glow. 

In the fateful year of 1941, one 
New Leader editor learned of Pearl 
Harbor from a headline in a paper 
held by a subway reader while on 
the way to hear Professor Dewey 
address a public gathering. Most of 
the crowd as they entered Cooper 
Union’s huge hall had only just 
learned of the disastrous event, and 
the pre-lecture hubbub was consid- 
erable. Here, if ever, was an op- 
portunity for hysteria—for purple- 
patched oratory. The first reaction 
of the public was one of outrage, 
touched with a note of panic. 

The hall was silent as Dewey 
ascended the platform. How would 
the great philosopher conduct him- 
self? This, plainly, was as great a 


trial for him as for anyone in the 
hall. No one who has studied, and 
who has admired Dewey, need have 
had any doubt. His demeanor was 
grave, and his behavior most admir- 
able. He stuck to his text, to his 
carefully prepared and most insight. 
ful address. Sitting in the audience, 
one felt that he was saying between 
the linés: “We must continue to go 
forward. The rise of the totalitarian 
threat must be combatted, but we 
must continue to keep our attention 
on our future. And that future in- 
volves the unceasiny expansion of 
the dignity of man and the condi- 
tions of his life. We must not go 
under in the face of panic. My 
listeners, these are the lessons of 
the past—we must guide ourselves 
by what we can learn from them. 
We must not give up the vision of 
the world of brotherhood.” One felt 
also that here was this noble and 


great man who had lived in his life, 
and in the life of his spirit, in the 
days of many wars, of many catas- 
trophes, from the days of Sparta 
onwards. And he was not to be 
deterred by the totalitarian threat; 
it was to be combatted, yes, but by 
the democratic system and vision. 
And its real fall would be marked 
by the ascension of international 
democracy and humanism. 

These were some of the thoughts 
of one listener on that fateful day. 
It is merely a footnote to a glorious 
career. But it fills us with a sense 
of triumph, this picture of a man 
who cannot be frightened away 
from his dream of decency. It is a 
memory that we prize. On his 89th 
birthday, we say again, in all humil-. 
ity and gratitude, best wishes to 
you, Professor Dewey, and a very 
happy and fruitful future, one you 
so richly deserve. 





“In the Face of Your Colored Neighbor” 


publications that come into 

The New Leader office daily 
tend to depress, if truth be told, 
more than they lighten the heart. 
Enlightenment in our time too oft- 
en means additional knowledge of 
atrocities that eccur constantly in 
all parts of the world. But occa- 
sionally, we run across an item— 
with perhaps no more than local 
importance, as hard-boiled news- 
men guage “news”—that perks us 
up. A story from New Orleans in- 
volving Clare Booth Luce recently 
served that purpose. 


Ti huge mailbags of waried 


Mrs. Luce was scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. 
As she approached the banquet 
table, she learned that the hotel 
management had barred four Negro 
delegates fro-1 being seated. “Then 
I won't speak,” said Mrs, Luce 
fiercely. “Until you have seen 
Christ in the face of your colored 
neighbor, you never have seen 


Christ ... and you may never see 
Him.” Previously, local Catholic 
officials—including Archbishop Jos- 
eph Rummel—had insisted that the 
hotel junk its discriminatiom policy. 
The management hedged; they al- 
lowei Negroes to attend the ses- 
sions but barred them from the 
banquet (Louisiana law prohibts 
the serving of whites and Negroes 
in the same eating place). 


Mrs. Luce then told the delegates: 
‘If as you say your Council and 
your Archbishop have made a gen- 
uine attempt to seat these people, 
you should not be penalized. ... 
I've run into these difficulties be- 
fore—at a Kansas City hotel and 
at the Waldorf in New York. I do 
know the Catholic women have 
taken a most miiltant stand on the 
colored question, I am, of course, 
wholeheartedly against segrega- 
tion.” When the manager told the 
angry Mrs. Luce that the law made 
mandatory his action, she retorted 
pungently: “All I can say is that 


it’s a lousy law.” 

In a discussion of this incident, 
the editor of Work, the excellent 
paper of the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance, adds this helpful note: “It's 
about time that organizations re- 
move the blinds from their eyes 
when they plan conventions. Before 
selecting a convention city and ho- 
tel, they should make sure that 
their delegates—each and every one 
of them—will be treated as human 
beings. Certainly no Catholic group, 
unless it wants to make a farce 
of its Christianity, should sched- 
ule a convention where Negroes are 
barred from any function. Where's 
your organization holding its con- 
vention this year?” We might add, 
perhaps unnecessarily, that this 
same advice holds true for any 
group, whatever its religious de- 
nomination or political creed, that 
professes to believe in democracy. 


A bright peacock’s feather for 


your bonnet, outspoken, fiery 
Clare! 
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From Paris 





“The Individual Feeling 
Of Poverty’ 


By Henri Guizot 
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@ The significant thing about tho 
new wave of strikes in France 
consists in the fact that the strikes 
are now supported not only by the 
Communists, bui also by the Social- 
ist and Catholic labor unions. This 
imdicates that the walkouts reflect 
profound social unrest. 

Analyzing the process of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in France, 
Guizot stresses that industrial and 
agricultural production has sur- 
passed the prewar volume, and has, 
consequently, created conditions for 
a general rise of the living standard. 
But the unions contend that, while 
the national income may be high, 
the workers’ share in if has de- 
clined. This trend, they maintain, is 
accentuated by inflation, under 
which wage and salary earners, as 
recipients of paper money. are at 
a disadvantage as compared with 
the owners of rea! value in the 
form of products. 

The problem is therefore one of 
distribution rather than of pro- 
duction. The economic woes are 
largely due to political ills. Looking 
across the Channel the French 
could see how a stable and popular 
government by its “austerity” pro- 
gram tries to combai injustice 
amidst unavoidable posiwar hard- 
ships, and to lay a solid foundation 


for reconstruction. 
XK ) 


“pAnis October 2.—France has re- 
| cently been shaken by sporadic 


strikes which, led by the Commu- 





nists, flare up here and there, obvi- 
ously upon a carefully devised plan. 
Yet the strike wave, notably the one 


of Sept. 24, cannot be explained solely 
by Communist propaganda According 
to the Socialist Populaire, the general 
strike in Paris was supported by the 
Force Ouvriere led by the Socialist 
Jouhaux and by the confederations of 
Christian trade unions and of the tech- 
nical and engineering personnel. 

What then engendered this social 


unrest, and why is it backed by So- 
cialists who are well aware that the 
Communist re trving to take advan- 


taye of the ma atisfaction for 
purposes alien to the interests of 
France? Are the workers conditions 
of life really so miserable that extreme 


measures are justified? 


These developments cause wonder- 
ment among France's neighbors, Britons 
visiting France find that the food situ- 
ation here is better than at home. 
Belgians declare that in France people 
are better off than in Belgium. To 
Italians, French standards look like a 
beautiful dream. Yet French workers 
declare that they are no longer able 
to suffer the existing privations and 
misery. 

The economic indices do not seem 
to justify this claim. Last year the 
crop of grains was spoiled by frost 
and drought. This year it is excellent. 
The production of wheat has reached 
74,000,000 quintals, i.e., more than the 
average for 1930-1937. Since Oct. 1, 
the quality of bread has been improved 
and the ration increased. In fact, bread 
is now plentiful. In many Departments 
it can be obtained without ration cards 
end, wherever required, counterfeit 
cards are offeréd in abundance. Last 
year, owing to the drought, fodder was 
in short supply, and the herd of cattle 
had to be reduced. This year grass is 
abundant, and there are more cattle 
than before the war. The supply of 
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meat, milk and butter should be 
nurmal 
* _ - 


Expanding Industry 


R ECONSTRUCTION efforts in French 
industry have yielded considerable 
success. Compared with 1938, the pro- 
duction of automobiles (mainly trucks) 
has increased 4 percent, cotton 6 per- 
cent, coal 8 percent, woollens 12 per- 
cent, artificial fertilizers 16 percent, 
oil products 24 percent, metallurgy 24 
percent, chemicals 41 percent, electrical 
power 43 percent, aluminum 115 per- 
cent, etc. The general level of indus- 
trial output exceeds that of 1938 by 
15 percent, in the building industry by 
26 percent. 

This success has not been due to 
excessive working hours. While the 
working day does not exceed eight 
hours, during the past year the average 
worker stayed away from work for 
148 days: 52 Sundays, 52 Saturday%, 
10 days of state and local holidays, 14 
days vacation and 20 days absenteeism 
because of sickness and walkout. To 
be sure, the production excess over 
1938 is not a very great achievement, 
since 1988 was a year of crisis. Yet 
even then the workers did not com- 
plain of misery as vigorously as they 
do today. 


In addition, social improvement has 
been considerable In 1938, among 
every 10,000 persons there were 154 
deaths; in 1947 there were 130, and in 
1948, among the urban population, 118. 
Never before was there such a low 
death rate in France. This fact refutes 
the Communist contention that in 
comparison with 1938 the workers’ 
standard of living has decreased two- 
fold. Similarly, the birth rate among 
10,000 persons was 146 in 1936 and 
211 in 1947. The French are calcu- 
lating people. In order to avoid over- 
burdening themselves with large fami- 
lies, they practiced birth-control for 
decades. But now that their living 
standards are supposed to have been 
reduced, they have decided to pro- 
create more children. The explanation 

simple. At the birth of a child, a 
subvention is now paid amounting to 
three times the average earnings. Be- 
fore the war, workers with three chil- 
dre. received a family allowance in 
the amount of 30 percent of the mini- 
mum living wage, while today they 
receive 100 percent. These recent so- 
cial reforms are not to be neglected 
in appraising the workers’ standard 
of living. 

* * * 


The Causes of Unrest 


HE workers complain that wage 
raises are frustrated by price increases. 
Thus, the 30 to 35 percent raise granted 
last December was annihilated by the 
subsequent increase of prices, espe- 
‘ially of food. Therefore, the Force 
Ouvriere insists on a reduction of 
prices and on a further increase of 
wages by 27 percent. The Government 
offers a raise of 15 percent, and urges 
the industrialists to stabilize the prices. 
‘lhis offer has been rejected by the 
unions. Their demands constitute one 
of the main causes of price increases, 
since the growth of wages increases 
the production costs. Yet the workers’ 
craving for higher income has assumed 
an elemental, sweeping nature. It is 
explained by the fact that, after years 
of privation, the pent-up demand for 
better conditions of life has now burst 
into the open with irresistible force. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








MY AMERICA 


By Murray Everett 


The Sharpened Axes 


tion of wool gatherers—pardon, 

growers—met recently and for 
two days sang huzzahs to free enter- 
prise, the wide open spaces and 
Republicanism. The third day it 
resoundingly adopted a_ resolution 
denouncing those who opposed the 
American way of life and quietly 
voted to ask Congress to continue 
its subsidy on wool by maintaining 
the tariff against Australian and 
other foreign fuzz. 


if Laramie, Wyoming, a conven- 


Meanwhile, the ECA has been re- 
ceiving some pointed requests from 
the tobacco, textile and lumber in- 
dustries for purchases of their high 
inventories for sale to Europe. The 
tobacco people, politically quite po- 
tent through the Virginia and North 
Carolina Congressional bloc, have 
told ECA that they are being taxed 
along with everyone else to loan 
dollars to Europe, so why can’t they 
get some of it back through ECA 
purchases, rather than have the 
Hoffman organization buy tobacco 
in Greece and Turkey for disposal 
in Europe. 

The textile people are beginning 
to ask questions, too. Of course 
Manchester, Lyons and Milan are 
great textile spinning centers and 
only need sufficient raw materials 
in the case of the first two, and coal 
in the third, to supply most of 
Europe. But what docs ECA want 
to do, asks the textile industry, 
create cheap labor competition for 
American enterprise and destroy its 
markets? Textiles, they point out, 
are in danger of being over-pro- 
duced, and if ECA doesn’t buy the 
stock for use in Europe, how will 
the textile industry be able to pay 
its taxes in order to’support ECA? 

As for lumber, the red chips may 
soon fly. ECA says that Europe has 
plenty of lumber if trade between 
the East and West can be expanded. 
But if Europe wants redwood, chal- 
lenge the lumber interests, why not 
supply it from California, not from 
Russia. Replies ECA: it is uneco- 
nomic to bring timber to Tannen- 
baum, especially in view of the 
high prices US mills are getting, 
and besides, it says, the US lumber 
industry is in the best profits po- 
sition in years. Such attacks on 
profits grate harshly on the ears of 
the lumber people and the axes are 
being sharpened. 

It will be interesting to watch 
ECA after the elections. It may 
change from a soup kitchen to a 
pork barrel. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


Wirs the spread of radio, movies 
and television, we had been wor- 
ried about the spread of illiteracy 
in the US. In the last week, how- 
ever, our fears were allayed by a 
galloping survey of readership in 
the United States. The facts were 
reported in a lovely two-page color 
advertisement in the September 
24th issue of Tide magazine, the ad- 
vertising industry’s trade journal. 
Our attention was caught by a bold, 
black headline in 18-point Futura 
demibold type, upper and lower 
case, which said on one page: 


ALMOST HALF THE PEOPLE... 
And on the facing page: 


. . READ COMICS MAGAZINES! 

Cunningly the aeadline drew our 
our eyes to the text of the ad, which 
said: 

“In Dayton, Ohio, during the first 
two weeks in June of this year... 
[the dots are in the ad] Stewart, 
Dougall and Associates interviewed 


1,074 people . .. made a study which 
probed wider [pardon the interrup- 
tion, the ‘probed wider’ usage bothers 
us; it doesn’t sound right and for a 
study which preaches the triumph 
of literacy we should demand more 
careful diction. Probe, as we dredge 
our subconscious Latin, comes from 
probara, which means “to search to 
the bottom,” so how can we probe 
widely? Of course the root probus 
also gives us the English word 
probity, meaning goodness’ and 
virtue, so perhaps they meant that 
they have looked wisely. Anyway, 
as the Greeks would say, we’ll with- 
draw our proboscis,—entymology 
nosey, to probe—and continue] and 
deeper into the readership of comic 
magazines than any previous 
research. 

“This study indicates the evolu- 
tion of a ‘sleeping’ major medium 
during the last decade. While some 
advertisers have recognized and 
profitably used the comics magazines 
as a medium for children and ado- 
lescents ... the readership has been 
steadily spreading among the older 
age groups.” 

Pour veyeur tendencies (roving 
eyes in English) next was fixed by 
the word sex in the ad, and hopefully 
we followed the leaded line to a 
series of bar charts that drably indi- 
cated only that females as well as 
males read the comic magazines. 
The figures, however, were fascinat- 
ing and we intend asking a soci- 
ologist for an explanation. Here are 
the raw (a coy word) data: 

In the age group from eight to 
fourteen, 96.5 percent of the males 
and 94.7 percent of the females in 
Dayton, Ohio, read comics. In the 
age group from fifteen to twenty, 
81.7 of the males and 70.7 percent 
of the females read the comics. 

BUT—in the age group from 
twenty-one to thirty, 42.9 percent of 
the males and 51.0 percent of the 
females peruse the comics. Now 
why the sex differential at this age 
level? For in the next age group, 
from thirty-one and over, male su- 
periority reasserts itself and 35.4 
percent of the males and only 25.6 
percent of the females read the 
comic magazines. Now why? Some- 
body is bound to say Kinsey has the 
answer. 


* * * 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


A PERCY BUGBEE (the name is 
authentic!) made a speech in New 
York the other week, which criti- 
cized the cigarette manufacturers 
for putting potassium chloride into 
cigarettes. This is an oxidizing 
agent, my chemist friends tell me, 
which keeps lighted cigarettes from 
going out easily and thus makes 
them burn more steadily and be con- 
sumed more readily. Mr. Bugbee’s 
complaint however was not in de- 
fense of the consumer. He claimed 
the use of the chemical increased 
the danger of fires, of which there 
were 130,000 last year caused by 
careless smokers. 


} A Roof Over One’s Heod 


More US families now own their 
own homes than ever before, a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board survey showed 
recently. About 18,500,000 non-farm 
families, or 49 percent of the total, 
owned their own homes at the start 
of 1948. This figure compares with 
37 percent in 1900, with 46 percent 
in 1930, and 41 percent in 1940. 

The Board doesn’t provide an ex- 
planation, but the answer seems 
simple. At present rentals, its 
cheaper to buy a house. 
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HE record, over the 15 years of 
Tes experimental life, shows 

that the development in the Ten- 
nessee Valley is “paying off.” It is pay- 
ing off for the residents of the Tennes- 
see Valley, and it is also paying off for 
the citizens and taxpayers of the entire 
nation. 

Any real pay-off from the invest- 
ment of Federal funds, in the Tennessee 
Valley or elsewhere, is to be found in 
what happens to the economy of ise 
whole region and its effect on the na- 
tional welfare. If the region has been 
made more prosperous and productive 
from the wiser use of its natural re- 
sources, then clearly the entire nation 
has gained. 

There is ample evidence in the Ten- 
nessee Valley region that exactly that 
is happening. One of the better indices 
of economic growth, or decline, is per 
capita income payments to individuals. 
In the US it has been increasing since 
1933. But it has been increasing at a 
much faster rate in the Valley. In 1933, 
the average per capita income in the 
region was only 40 percent of the aver- 
age for the nation; in 1945, it had risen 
to 58 percent of the national average. 
In the 12-year period, the Valley im- 
proved its economic position in com- 
parison with the nation by 18 percent- 
age points, or by nearly 50 percent. 

» ~ 7 

IN ROUND DOLLARS, here is what 
has happened: The income of the peo- 
ple living in the Tennessee Valley 
proper in the single year of 1945 was 
about $2.1 billion; this was $680 million 
more than it would have been had the 
per capita income for the Valley in- 
creased at a rate no faster than it did 
in the nation. Because of this faster 
rate of increase, the additional income 
which the Valley developed over the 
12-year period amounted to $2.5 billion. 

A few facts illustrate how this gain 
has benefited the rest of the country. 

Since 1933 the seven states of which 
the Tennessee Valley is a part have 
been paying an increasingly larger 
proportion of the total individual fed- 
eral income taxes of the nation. In 
1933, income taxes paid to the Federal 
Government by individuals in these 
states amounted to 3.4 percent of the 
total of such taxes in the country, in 
1946, the individual income taxes from 
the seven Valley states amounted to 
6 percent of the national total. The pro- 
portion thus paid by this region has 
almost doubled. 

The $680 million greater income 
which the people of the Valley actually 
had in 1945 (over what they would 
have had if per capita income remained 
at the 1933 level) increased the 
purchasing power for consumer goods 
and services made throughout the 
country by ahout $450 million.. As an 
example, the »eople of the Valley spent 
about $79 million more for the purchase 
and operation of automobiles than if 
they had received the same proportion 
of the national income as in 1933. The 
market for food, a portion of which is 
Produced in the Middle West, Far West, 
and Florida, was expanded by $118 
million 

Even a large proportion of the money 
Provided for the TVA has, in fact, gone 
back to other parts of the country. 
Through the fiscal year 1947 the TVA 
had used nearly $489 million for manu- 





William A. Shafer joined the staff 
of TVA in 1936, following graduate 
Work in political science at the Uni- 
Versity of Kentucky and newspeper 
work in Detroit. He served for two 
and a half years in the Navy. his 
last duty being communications offi- 
cer for an LST Group Staff in the 
Pacific. Released to inactive duty, he 
returned to TVA in December, 1945. 
At present, he lives in Norris, Ten- 
Ressee. Mr. Shafer’s article, “A Man- 
‘gerial Revolution,” appeared in last 

goede New Leader. 





How TVA Pays Off 


The Record 
Of the Past 


Fifteen Years 


By William A. Shafer 


factured or processed articles (ranging 
from turbines and generators on down), 
for raw materials, and for miscellane- 
ous services. Of this total, almost $274 
million or more than half was ex- 
pended outside the Tennessee Valley 
states. 

These facts about income and the 
benefits that flow to other regions re- 
flect the far-reaching development of 
the Valley’s resources that has been 
going on at an accelerated pace in the 
past fifteen years. 

The generation and use of electricity 
provide one significant index of in- 
creased industrial and economic ac- 
tivity. In 1933 the region now served 
by TVA power produced and used 
1% million kwh of electricity. In 1947 
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the TVA area used ten times as much— 
15 billion kwh. 

Paralleling this growth, some 1,800 
new manufacturing and processing 
plants have been established since 1933 
in the Tennessee Valley and the areas 
supplied by TVA power. These new 
manufacturing plants represent an ex- 
pansion of the privately owned pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation. Only 
four of these new plants, as far as is 
known, were moved from other regions. 
Between 1933 and 1945, employment 
opportunities in privately operated 
manufacturing establishments in the 
Tennessee Valey increased 161 percent 
as compared to an inerease of 131 per- 
cent in the nation as a whele. 


_.. DIAGRAM OF 


A SWEEPING CHANGE in farming 
—the strongest bulwark of private 
enterprise in the Valley, the South and 
the nation—is literally rebuilding the 
agricultural economy of the Tennessee 
Valley; hazardous reliance upon a 
single cash crop of cotton or corn is 
giving way to new and improved 
pastures, winter cover crops, and a 
fast-growing livestock industry. 

Even the most ardent boosters of the 
TVA claim no more than a modest 
share of acknowledgment for the TVA 
in this record of results. But no amount 
of argument can wish away the far- 
reaching effect of taming the Tennessee 
River and putting it to work—a task 
too large for any agency other than the 
Federal Government to undertake. 








TVA 
WAIER CONFROL 
SYSTEM 


J MAP OF THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


During the war the facts spoke so 
loudly that some of TVA’s most vocal 
critics were willing to concede that 
TVA’s pre-war developments served 
the nation well in hastening the end 
of the war. TVA built dams on the 
double-quick to supply power for 
aluminum required in the manufacture 
of giant bombers. The atomic energy 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, required 
great quantities of power from TVA. 
The navigation channel helped relieve 
the wartime pressure on other forms of 
transportation. TVA’s experience and 
facilities in phosphorous production 
enabled it to supply 60 percent of the 
elemental phosphorus needed by the 
US Army. 





New forms of highly concentrated 
fertilizers helped to increase food pro- 
duction, both at home and abroad. 

These facts all demonstrate that the 
Tennessee Valley as a region is paying 
off. They lead inevitably to the further 
conclusion that the TVA itself is paying 
off. The Federal Government has, of 
course, put a good deal of money into 
the TVA development during the past 
15 years; appropriations to the TVA by 
Congress up to June 30, 1948, were 
$736,223,270. [o keep that sum in per- 
spective, it can be pointed out that the 
non-repayable portion of TVA’s fixed 
assets—that is, some $300 million in- 
vested for flood control and navigation 
—was less than one-half the amount 
used for similar purposes for the lower 
Mississippi Valley through 1944. 

The Federal Government’s invest- 
ment in TVA is paying off in many 
ways. There is the direct return from 
TVA’s power investment; and there is 
the indirect return from the non- 
revenue producing facilities devoted to 
navigation, flood control and the like. 

TODAY’S TRAFFIC on the Tennes- 
see River, where almost none existed 
before, is an example of a _ return. 
River traffic increased from 33 million 
ton-miles in 1933 to approximately 
350 million ton-miles in 1947, with 
spectacular gains in the movement of 
petroleum products, grain, automobiles, 
and coal. This development provides a 
return for the Valley and for other 
parts of the country as well, for ship- 
ments terminating here in the Tennes- 
see Valley also benefit the shippers at 
the other end of the line, in the Mis- 
souri or the Ohio or Mississippi Valleys. 

Residents of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
know something about the return on 
the flood control investment; they have 
seen TVA dams prevent what would 
have been $40,000,000 in damage to 
their city in the years since 1936. TVA 
engineers estimate the average annual 
direct benefits from TVA flood control 
operations to amount to almost six 
million dollars in the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys. 

Finaliy comes the point which stirs 
a bitter argument whenever TVA elec- 
tricity is mentioned beyond the 
boundaries of the Valley. Is power in 
the Tennessee Valley self-supporting? 
Here again, the facts provide a con- 
clusive answer. 

The investment in power facilities in 
the Tennessee Valley consists of two 
parts: (1) a federally owned generat- 
ing and transmission system, and (2) 
locally owned distribution systems. 

Original cost of the generation and 
transmission systems is about $460 
million. The Federal Government's 
part of this system has been financed 
in part by apropriations, in part by 
bonds and property transfers from 
other government agencies, and in part 
by the use of revenues. In the use of 
revenues for that purpose the elec- 
tricity consumers of the Valley have 
provided a growing proportion of the 
funds for investment in this enterprise. 
In this way the people of the Valley 
have already provided, through their 
power bills, about 28 percent of the 
total $460 million which went into TVA 
power facilities. The present worth of 
these facilities, or net investment — 
original cost less depreciation — is $397 
million. 

The distribution facilities carrying 
electricity from TVA delivery points 
to more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion retail consumers are owned by the 
public distributors — the cities, towns, 
and rural cooperatives. These proper- 
ties represent an outlay of some $150 
million. The present worth is about 
$110 million. 

These investments, both by the Fed- 
eral Government and by the people of 
the Valley, are paying off. In the 1948 
fiscal year, the net income from TVA's 
power operations was over sixteen mil- 
lion dollars. This represents a return 
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Louis Waldman is 


“Labor Lawyer.” He has just returned 


from an extensive tour throughous 
Europe. 
X exenents — 





Y over-al] impression of Europe 
M ] that it 1 making great 

progre towurds recovery and 
stability The 280,000,000 
Western Europe are eating more and 
are better housed and better clothed 
Industrial 
though 


people in 


than they were last year. 
production is moving ahead 
progress is being retarded by strmkes 
and sabotage 

I have seer the fields in the early 
and late summer in England and in 
e“urope. They are literally bulging with 
farm products. The estimates are that 
food as well as industrial production 
for 1948 will far exceed 1947, 

While the political situation is com- 
plicated and confusing, it is clear that 
there has been a great improvement 
o er the first two postwar years 


* 


England 


Any sound view of the contribution 
that Western Europe can make toward 
a solution of the world’s ills must be- 
din with England. Without minimizing 
the key role of France, it nevertheless 
remains true that the world’s hope for 
democracy and peace rests, in the first 
instance, upon a strong and stable 
Britain. Her Lasic strength lies in the 
character of Britons—in their faith in 
tremselves anc their country; in their 
innate dignity, in their respect for law 
and in their bulldog determination to 
overcome all obstacles 


These basic traits of the English are 
reflected in everything they do, and 
ccount for the patience with which 
the Englishman regards the mistakes 
of his government, as well as for the 


loyalty with which he follows its lead 
in introducing its Socialist program 


Britons are still hungry. They are 


till suffering from the strain of war 
But there is in them a great 
pride that comes of a sense of accom- 
plishment. tried 
during the war, but they emerged as 
victors. Since the war, they have borne 
additional trials with the same forti- 
tude. However, many are now begin- 
ning to make a distinction between the 
self-denial and deprivation imposed by 
the great war and its aftermath, and 
the deprivations which they are asked 
t» undergo in order to build a new 


weariness, 


They were sorely 


society. 


That is one of the reasons, in my 
opinion, why the Labor Government is 
not as popular today as it was imme- 
diately after it was voted into power. 
That is natural and was to be ex- 
pected. The Labor Government is feele 
ing the effects of present-day self- 
denial superimposed upon postwar 
hardships... After eight long years of 
pulling in his belt, the average Eng- 
lishman is beginning to resent being 
told to pull it tighter. No government 
can long remain popular which asks 
its people to make such sacrifices to 
pull the nation through. Churchill is 
still very popular with the English. 
Tory spokesmen publicly claim that if 
there were an election today, they 
could beat the Labor Party. Privately, 
however, they admit that the fight 
would be close. Labor Party leaders, 
however, are confident that while they 
might reduce their margin, they would 
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What is today the Russian sector of Berlin produced before the war 

about 35% of Berlin's industrial output. British and U.S. sector to- 
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The British trade deficit is on iis way down. Deficit with U.S. is 
below 10 million pounds per month. 
Source: British Information Service. 
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still have a majority in Parliament. 
But the Labor Party has no thought 
of an election now. It is laying its 
plans for the regular election, which 
will not be held until 1950. By then 
many of the regulations now imposed 
on the people by the government will 
be relaxed and this major source of 
bitterness and complaint will be re- 
moved. A happy electorate is likely to 
minimize past grievances and remem- 
ber only present benefits conferred by 
government, 

At present there is a general feeling 
that there is too much regulation of 
the personal life of the citizen, and 
that bureaucratic habit has retained 
some restrictions which should long 
ago have been lifted. 

Rationing of bread was lifted during 
the summer. The queues of housewives 
waiting for food ure a little shorter 
than they were — but they are still too 
long. 

The Labor Party should be taking 
the lead in building a United States 
of Europe. Instead, unfortunately, it 
has been hindering Churchill's efforts 
in that direction. 

- 


* + 


France 


To go from England to France is to 
enter into a different world—a world 
great in a different way. France is 
still the country of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. It is the country of 
great man-made beauty that reflects 
the love of life and the basic gaiety 
of the individualistic Frenchman. The 
wide boulevards, the great avenues— 
these are all clues to France, to the 
Frenchman’s dislike of crowding, of 
too great a degree of order, which 
to him is almost a synonym for regi- 
mentation, 

To the Englishman, with his sense 
of discipline, liberty af4 order must 
march hand in hand. ‘ 6 the French- 
man, liberty walkg ways slightly 
ahead of order. 

The taximan will take vou only 
where he wants to go. 

The transit employee does not ap- 
pear to observe the rules of public 
service too fanatically. The storekeeper 
thinks more of his two-hour lunch 
period than of the necessity for na- 
tional recovery. In this he is cheer- 
fully joined by his clerks. 

In August thousands of Americans 
are in Paris with dollars to spend. Past 
the French shopkeeper, remaining “* fle 
to himself, will pursue his wie ‘r 
a vacation in August and put Up a 
sign: “Closed for August. To be opened 
September 2nd.” 

But, although the Frenchman is an 
individualist in all other things, he 


suffers from one collective malady to- 
day—the bitter sense of defeat. 

That sense of defeat, coupled with 
the French traditional fear of an 
aggressive Germany, creates a problem 
in American foreign policy. There is 
a feeling among many Frenchmen that 
present-day American policy in Ger- 
many does not take sufficient account 
of French interests, nor of the relative 
importance of the roles to be played 
by France and Germany in « free 
Europe. 

France also suffers from a political 
malady—weak government. 

If I were asked to put my finger 
on the one single political factor which 
is most responsible for the instability 
of the French Government—there were 
at least four changes ef government 
during the three months I was in 
Europe—I would say that it is pros 
portional representation. This system 
of representation gives rise to a multi- 
plicity of parties. The French voters 
are unable, under that system, to give 
«ne party sufficient strength to rule, 
The present French Parliament is com- 
posed of many blocs, and no single 
party even comes close to a majority. 
This gives some of the smaller pat- 
ties the opportunity for politica] black- 
mail, and gives the Communist Party 
strength far out of proportion to the 
number of its adherents. 

This type of government is bad 
enough in normal times; in times of 
crisis it is disastrous. 

France needs a strong government, 
and it will not get such a government 
without electoral reforms. 

A government headed by de Gaulle 
is not the answer, as many forme 
Gaullists have told me. His speeches 
and his program sound too much like 
the Fascism of Mussolini. 

At present, France is plagued by # 
multitude of internal problems—pricet 
and wages, money and taxes, inflation 
It must solve these problems befor 
it can once again take its place as ont 
of the cornerstones of Europe 

” ” oo 


Communism in Western Europe 


Communism in Western Europe hé 
been checked, but not defeated. Th 
degree of penetration by the Commu 
nists varies from country to county, 
and each country has reacted some 
what differently, in line with the spe 
cial nature of its Communist proble® 
In England, the Communists pep 
trated the trade union movement mat 
deeply than ever before. While I w4 
in England, for example, they di 
rupted English shipping and the enti 
economy by a political strike on 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) © 
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1 ENRY WALLACE’S betrayal of 
| femociacy begins with his alli- 
ance with Communists, whose 


spokesman and prisoner he is, and who 


oppose democracy on principle, His 
apologetics for Russian Soviet expan- 
sionism give aid and comfort to anti- 
democratic Communism. Moreover, his 


irresponsible, big-lie charges about 
*“Hitlerisn in the USA—which is “the 
focus ot world 
“fascism has become an ugly 
reality’ —make other nations wonder 
about our democracy, its good faith 


reaction,” he says, 


where 
and will to support them against anti- 
democratic aggression 
The Wallace Libels 


big-lies about American 


“Hitlhe ' Henry Wallace is allowed 
free on the platform, in the press 
at n the radio, to make abominable 
a ation against his country, its 
democracy and its peopl Reaction 
a ere and there infringe on the 
W: ce movement's right but non- 
Co inist liberal and the Courts 
speak for them. The Wallace Party has 
alrea collected and spent over $500,- 
000. Yet, foreigners who read Wallace's 
statements about “reaction,” the “un 
seen terror’ and ‘fascism” in the USA 
must get the impression that Wallace- 
ite ve being thrown in prison o1 
forced to hide in rat-holes, with 
Her Wallace about to be shot 
Two years ago Wallace was not quite 
80 le At the Madison Square 
Garden meeting in 1946, he told the 
Cor unist audience that Americans 
do not like Russian Communism. Its 
kit if economic policy, he said, and 
ppression of basic liberties offend 
the eat majority of people in the 
United State Vhen the Communist 
booed | Wallace looked surprised, 
an d Well, it’s true outside of 
N City, as any Gallup Poll 
wi ) Communists could not al- 
lo eiy puppet even a bit of integ- 
rity and freedom: they cracked down 
on So now he never makes even 
gentle iticisms of Soviet Commu- 
nis « always dodges, always ends 
ur th stupid malicious criticisms of 
American democracy 
Communists are adepts at smuggling 
Communism into the issue of “civil 
liberties.” But they don’t believe in 
them. When the special session of 
Congress was on, Wallaceites picketed 


ap 


in Washington. Did 
Wallaceites 
picketed President Truman, who has 
made the most courageous fight for 
ciwil liberties since Abraham Lincoln; 
they did not picket the Congress which 
refused to enact Truman’s civil rights 
program. Henry Wallace himself de- 
nounced the special session as mere 
politics’! This all makes 
sense, of course, from the angle of the 
Communist masters of Wallace’s party, 
for they want to beat Truman to show 
they can punish any one who opposes 
Russian aggression. 

Wallaceites blow up the egg-throw- 
ng hoodlumism in several Southern 
towns. But eggs were also thrown at 
two members of the Republican na- 
tonal committee, among them Carroll 
Reece. Eggs have also been thrown 
at Norman Thomas, while Communists 
Rever peeped a protest. (Let me 
remind Henry Wallace: during the waz 
the Communist Party called on the 
fovernment to imprison Norman 
Thomas, Max Eastman and other anti- 
Communists, “and treat them as trait- 
W$ are treated.’’) 

The Wallace - Communist charges 
‘at the government’s loyalty clean-up 
4a “witch-hunt” are calculatedly hys- 


” civil liberties” 


the picket Congress? 


“Truman 
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The Betrayal of Democracy 


By Lewis Corey 


honest. Certainly there 
have been infringments of civil liber- 
ties; but they have been of a minor 
riture, they are being corrected. Most 
of: the trouble is being caused by the 
Un-American Committee. I know how 
this Committee works, for it allowed 

fascistic witness to call me a Com- 
munist and ignored my request for a 
retraction me a 
fascist warmonger, so it all cancels 
out.) An injustice. yes: but then only 
in Soviet Russia are there no injustices; 
under understand, 
total destruction of civil liberties, 
arrests, imprisonment and executions 
without trial or only secret “trial”— 
these are not injustices, they are 


terica ane al 


(Communists call 


Communism, you 





had the official power to-do so. 

A traud also is Henry Wallace’s 
claim to inherit the Roosevelt tradi- 
tion. Roosevelt said, “No” to Henry 
Wallace as vice-presidential nominee 


in 1944; Wallace was never the nerve 


centre of the New Deal, always on its 
periphery; outstanding New Dealers 
(except pathetic Rexford Guy Tug- 
well) oppose the Wallace candidacy. 
And Wallace’s Communist masters, 
who also claim Roosevelt, called Roose. 
velt a “fascist’” in 1933-35; then, from 
the war’s outbreak in 1939 to Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia in June, 1941, they 
called Roosevelt an imperialist mur- 
derer, fascist These 
political ghouls are worse than grave- 


war-monger. 


Fait 


WALLACE AS ATHLETE 
“... As Any Gallup Poll Will Show” 


millennial gleams of the “New World.” 

The loyalty issue is clear: Civil lib- 
erties do not give Communists a pre- 
scriptive right to infiltrate into’ key 
government posts, to work and betray 
as undercover agents of an aggressive 
foreign power and an anti-democratic 
creed. The Wallace party misuses civil 
liberties to keep Communists in gov- 
ernment 

Just as Wallace-Communists use the 
protective coloration of civil liberties, 
so they use.the word “labor.” I have 
before me a circular which says: “Back 
the LABOR Candidate for Governor 
of Illinois.” He is the Wallace candi- 
date; his name is Grant Oakes, Com- 
munist president of the Communist- 
dominated Farm Equipment Workers, 
CIO. And the CIO, too, is exploited. 
Yet CIO has overwhelmingly repu- 
diated Henry Wallace as “a preach- 
ing liberal, not a practicing liberal,” 
and scorns his Progressive Party as a 
Communist front. The party conspires 
to defeat liberals who are understand- 
ingly anti-Communist and who would 
go along with « non-Communist new 
party. 

This “preaching liberal” did nothing 
when in office ty promote Negro rights. 
Norman Thomas, CIO’s James Carey 


and others have the proof, which, 


Wallace declines to discuss, that he 
refused to help share-croppers and to 
end discrimination in® places where he 


robbbers, for they befoul a dead man's 
ideas 
* . 
Berlin, Symbol of 
Freedom and Peace 


As T write the Soviets are giving 
their answer to Henry Wallace’s calls 
for “cooperation with Russia” and 
“peace.” 

In Berlin the Red Army uses 
“practice”-gunfire to stop the magnif- 
icent American-British airlift to feed 
2,000,000 people. In Paris the Soviet’s 
Vishinsky uses verbal-gunfire to con- 
fuse, demoralize and sabotage the 
General Assembly’s work: he opposes 
UN discussions of Russian aggression 
in Korea, Greece and Berlin, while 
proposing “disarmament” to include 
destruction of A-bomb stockpiles but 
without international inspection and 
control: in other words, disarm’ the 
USA whose A-bomb is its major 
answer if Russia makes war. In Ber- 
lin we offer a concession on the cur- 
vency issue, and at once the Russians 
ask more—the right to veto majority 
decisions—while they intensify their 
monstrous tactics of pressure short of 
war (but which can explode into war). 
And in a new book the Soviet deputy 
premier, Nikolai A. Voznesensky, 
writes: “A third world war can be 
prevented only by the military and 
economic disarmament of the United 





. ie 

This is the last of a series of three 
articles in an extended analysis of the 
political phenomenon that is known 
as Henry Wallace. Lewis Corey is 
the author of “The House of Mor- 
gan,” “The Decline of American 
Capitalism,” “The Crisis of the Mid- 
dle Class,” “The Unfinished Task,” 
and numerous articles in many peri- 
odicals. At present, he is working on 
a book to be called ‘Liberal Democ- 

racy and Socialism.” 
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States and the military and economic 
hegemony of the Soviet Union.’ 

Yet, like a disembodied voice, Henry 
Wallace drones on over the radio: “We 
must get out of Berlin! if ] were Presi- 
dent... . The American policy of sup- 
porting kings, fascists and reaction- 
aries. Capitalism must agree to 
live in the same world with Commu- 
nism. .. . Peace!” 

Soviet aggression—the Russian hot 
war—against democracy and _ peace 
flares up with unparalleled savagery 
and duplicity in Berlin. The signif- 
icance of Berlin is this: Soviet Russia 
must stop its expansionism or resort 
to war. It is now or never, for every- 
where in 1948's free elections—from 
Italy to Finland to Sweden—the Com- 
munist vote disastrously dropped, 
while the Marshall Plan and Western 
Union economic and 
political unification in a free federal 
Europe. In Germany, too, Communist 
sentimen@ declines, A Berlin Socialist 
and union leader, Neumann, 
said the other day 

“Only 10 percent of Berlin voters 
would go on 


move toward 


Franz 


record today against 
Western principles of democracy in an 
election. Behind these 10 percent how- 
ever, stand the bayonets of the Soviet 
occupation power. But we shall sur- 
vive Communist terrorisn 
vived Nazism.” 


The issue of freedom is cleat 


as we sur- 


Inde- 
pendent liberals, trade unionists and 
Socialists are outlawed by the Red 
Army in its occupation zone, they are 
thrown into concentration camps where 
many of them “served” under Hitler. 
Communist gangsters, with Soviet in- 
stigation and approval, have repeatedly 
used terrorism to break up sessions of 
the City Assembly (of whose 130 
elected members the majority are 
Socialists, the Communists a minority 
of only 20) and to beat up non-Com- 
munist members, including women 
who were in Nazi concentration camps. 
At one session of the Assembly, before 
Russian pressure forced it to meet in 
the non-Russian zone, Annedore Leber, 
a Socialist whose husband gave his 
life in the underground struggle 
against Hitler, said: 

“The people of Berlin are unwilling 
to surrender to Communism. . We 
were democrats in 1933. We know that 
dictatorship can be beaten only before 
it begins. That’s why we know the 
seriousness of what is now going on 
in Berlin, and why we are willing to 
risk everything today. - . But we 
warn every democratic citizen of the 
free world of the urgency of this mo- 
ment when we must.make a good 
and clear decision, Otherwise Berlin 
will be lost, with only a diplomatic 
protest as an after echo.” 

As this free woman spoke for free- 
dom she met with angry jeering 
laughter from Russian officers and 
Communists in the Assembly. 

Boes Henry Wallace join in the 
angry jeering laughter? I am sure 
non-Communist ‘“Wallaceites” will 
agree with me that to jeer at destruc- 
tion of freedom will not build a new 
world of democracy ani peace 









TEL AVIV. 
EWSPAPER correspondents have 
N reported a growing pro-Soviet 
feeling during the last few 
weeks and months in Palestine. Most of 
them have received instructions by 
their home offices to interview “lead- 
ing personalities” of the two Com- 
munist parties and to cable details 
with regard to other pro-Soviet groups. 
Politics in this small country are at 
least as complicated as in Britain and 
the United States. There are very few 
correspondents in Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of Isracl domestic politics and 
ave able to give a balanced picture 
about Soviet influence in Palestine 
It is well-nigh impossible to make 
such an analysis without having lived 
in the country for some time, without 
having some inside knowledge of the 
relations between Zionism and Com- 
m.unism in the past and present, and 
a few other facts which are not con- 

tained in books or newspaper articles 
This lengthy introduction has unfor- 
tunately been made-mecessary by «a 
flood of utterly misleading newspaper 
items and “background Stuff’ pub- 
lished in the American and British 
press. Some correspondents gave an 
exaggerated picture of the danger of 
Communism, while others underrated 
it, but hardly anybody made an effort 
to learn something substantial about 
the real sources of pro-Soviet feeling. 
Communist spokesmen, who were in- 
terviewed, were not necessarily the 
most reliable media for ascertaining 
Communist strength. Terrorism has 
been the main item of news interest 
in Palestine for the last years, and 
therefore preference has been appar- 
ently given to crime reporters as cor- 
respondents to this country, it is, how- 
ever, obviously not the task of a crime 
reporter to produce uetailed and cor- 
rect political analyses. A typical ex- 
ample of this kind of distortion was 
# recent report in the Loftdon Daily 
Telegraph, linking the Stern gang (i.e., 
the murderer Jernadotte) 
United Workers 
Party This has nothing in common 


of Count 


with the leit-wing 


with reality and honest reporting. The 
UWP is a left-wing Socialist party 
with strong pro-Soviet inclinations, but 
iis relations with the Stern gang are 
wbout as close as relations between 
Henry Wallace and the people in the 


South who throw eggs at him 
Looking for the reasons for Soviet 

sympathy, most observers have stressed 

the role of the Communists, which was 


the wrong end to begin with. Neither 
the “Jewish” nor the “Hebrew” party 
is a serious factor in political life here. 
Moreover, they have not grown in 
strength and are not responsible for 
#rowing pro-Soviet feeling. The for- 
mer has about 2,000 and the latter 
party approximately 800 members; 
they might unite in the near future, 
but it is doubtful whether anybody 
will care very much. 

The “Hebrew” party split away from 
the “Jewish” party four years ago; its 
members were somewhat more inde- 
pendent in their party line and de- 
clared themselves in favor of Zionism 
« year before the famous Gromyko 
somersault. This manifestation of po- 
licieal intelligence has never been for- 
given, and the “Hebrew” party was 
therefore not recognized by the Comin- 
form. The most characteristic differ- 
ence between the Palestine and other 
Communists is that in Israal the least 
militant and -class-conscious workers 
are Communists and have no followers 
among the inetlligentsia. It is a fact 
that the Communist Party in some 
countries has a considerable attraction 
for intellectual Jews, while in Israel 
even the leadership of the party con- 
sists of people with a rather low in- 
telligence quotient. 


Tue UWP (United Workers Party) 
is a much more Sérious political factor, 
the second largest party in Palestine. 
Most collective agricultural settlements 
belong to it, and its influenee is par- 
ticularly strong in the army. It is be- 
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New Leader Correspondent in the Middle East 


lieved that the UWP would emerge as 
the favorite party of most officers and 
soldiers if elections should be carried 
out now in the Israel army. Its pro- 
gram“is “very sound,” in the words of 
Arthur Koestler, It is a left-wing 
Socialist Party, but as it has consider- 
able “vested interests” — its members 
owning the collective settlements and 
factories—it is at the same time a 
realistic oné. The ministers of agri- 
culture and labor in the Israeli Gov- 
ernment.are members of the UWP. 
However, the party program with 
regard to foreign policy is definitely 
pro-Soviet; the UWP has always em- 
phasized the need for close relations 
between Israel and the forces of 
‘progress. and peace” (meaning the 
Soviet Union and its satellites). The 
label “Communist” or “fellow-trav- 
elers” would nevertheless not fit the 
UWP: in practical politics there is a 
decisive difference between them and 
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ARAB MILITARY _ 


Communists will never be an impor- 
tant political factor, and they back 
therefore as their second best choice 
the UWP, a party which guarantees 
at least Irael’s neutrality in the event 
of war. Britain and the USA (fol- 
lowing British advice) on the other 
hand have assumed, and, to all intents 
and purposes continue to assume, that 
the Arab armies might be of much 
assistance to the western democracies 
in. case of war in the Middle East. 
This soap bubble burst. The combined 
Arab armies have not been able to 
defeat “Haganah,” which means that 
they are no military factor worth 
reckoning with; but the British ex- 
perts won't believe this. The Israeli 
army has come out of the present con- 
flict as the leading single military 
power in the Middle East, and mem- 
bers of the UWP hold many important 
posts in the army. The set-up is there- 
fore easy to understand: the Soviets 
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Unfinished Business 


the Cemmunists. The highest loyalty 
of every Communist is towards the 
Soviet Union, while the highest cri- 
terion of the UWP is their obligation 
toward the Jewish people. Therefore 
they support the all-party Zionist plat- 
form of a “neutral foreign policy” 
(unlike the Communists) in spite of 
their pro-Soviet sympathies. Hundreds 
of their members have been in Russia 
during the last ten years; not on con- 
ducted tours in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, but inmates of “labor camps” 
in Uzbekistan and the Far East. Mem- 
bers of the Zionist youth movement 
in Poland, they fled to the USSR, were 
arrested there, and left Russia only 
with the army of General Anders or 
in the months immediately after the 
end of the war. This first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in Soviet Russia is 
the best guarantee against a propa- 
ganda consisting of fairy tales. 
Moreover, the UWP has constantly 
refused to cooperate with the Commu- 
nists on any important issue. The Com- 
munists (and not the UWP) have been 
blamed for all failures in Palestine. 
The Soviet appraisal of relations of 
power in Israel is very clever indeed; 
they are rightly convinced that the 


“cultivate” UWP, while the British and 
American experts believe that the 
Arabs must be appeased. 


- ~ * 


Soviet sympathizers, however, are 
also to be found in the midst of 
MAPAI (the Social Democratic Workers 
Party, the leading political force in 
Israel) as well as in most other par- 
ties. Why do people who strongly 
oppose Communism at home sympa- 
thize with Russia in foreign policy? 
The solution of this enigma is very 
easy, but it will sound somewhat un- 
popular: The help given by the Soviet 
Union and Eastern European countries 
to Israel exceeds by far the assistance 
rendered by the US. Britain’s attitude 
was one of non-belligerency rather 
than of neutrality after May 15th; it 
eontinued to supply arms and equip- 
ment to the Arab states. 

The US recognized Israel de facto, 
but at the same time an arms embargo 
was imposed on the Middle East. Im- 
portant as the American recognition 
was, it is not unlikely that the Jews 
would have been defeated by the su- 
perior (British) arms of the Arabs 
were it not for the supplies they~re- 
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ceived during the critical second half 


of May and ‘the beginning of June, 
These arms did not come from Bridges 
port or New Haven.... American states. 
men have frequently promised to 
abolish the arms embargo, to grant a 
$100,000,000 loan to Israel and to recog. 
nize the Jewish state de jure. Months 
have passed and the promises have not 
been kept. 

It isn’t, however, a question of arms 
only. The Import-Export Bank has 
refused the Israel application for a 
loan because “conditions in Palestine 
are not sufficiently stable.” This might 
be perfectly right—but the wheat in 
the valley of Esdraelon will have to 
be reaped and the fields to be ploughed, 
The Jews need tractors and harvesters 
and many more things, whether con- 
ditions are “stable” or not. If they do 
not receive a loan to buy agricultural 
machinery from the US, they will] have 
to buy it elsewhere. 

Another example of very recent date 
should be quoted here: The Israeli 
Government arranged with some pri- 
vate companies an air service to Eu- 
rope by way of Cyprus and Italy. The 
British Government, however, forbade 
Jews to land in Cyprus and it brought 
diplomatic pressure on Italy not to 
allow bearers of Israeli passports to 
land at the Rome airfield. Whether 
Israeli citizens like it or not, they will 
have to fly from now on to Europe and 
the US by way of the Balkans and 
Prague—and a dozen newspaper ar- 
ticles will be published about this 
new manifestation of 
friendship. 

British (and to some extent alse 
American) policy towards Israeli re- 
minds us of the standard joke of some 
fifty years ago: A man kicked his 
mother-in-law from behind, pushed 
her down the flight of stairs and 
called: “Why do you hurry so much?" 

The indisputable facts are: 

1—The Communist Party (or par- 
ties) in Israel are much too small te 
be any danger. 

.2—The UWP, despite its pro-Soviet 
sympathies, stands for a 
Israeli foreign policy.’ 


Israeli-Soviet 


a eutral 


3—Any existing pro-Russian feeling 
is not so much the fruit of Soviet 
propaganda as the result of British ille 
will and American lack of unterstand- 
ing towards the people of Israel] 


PEN POINTS 

The western powers were frus- 
trated in their attempt to pet a 
yes-or-no answer from Moscow on 





four-power rule of Berlin. All they 
got was “yes—but no.” 
o <— . 


The Paris transportation strike 
which compelled UN personiel 
walk is ony the latest in a series 
of frustrations for the world orgai- 
ization. It has put up with so many 
more setbacks, it can afford to take 
this one in its stride. 

+ 7 o* 

Israeli leaders are suspicious of 
Britain's demand for immediate ac- 
tion on the Palestine question after 
sO many years of inaction. They 
fear that Britain favors speed only 
when haste makes waste of Israeli 
ambitions. 

* * * 

Genuine liberals are disturbed 
by Truman’s cavalier dsimissal of 
the findings of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. They have 
a red-herringbone to pick with him. 

» ” - 

The Kremlin ukase that statistics 
must serve the purposes of Russi 
propaganda disproves the widely- 
held belief that figures can prove 
anything. All they can do in Russi@ 
is to substantiate closely the party 
line. 

* > * 

South Africa is going too far in 
threatening to quit the UN if # 
supports India’s charges of discrim- 
ination against Asiatics. She seems 
to forget she is only the Union of 
South Afriica, not the Union # 
Secialist Soviet Republics. 
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<a ~“ 
Jan Valtin iis the author of the 


internationally-known “Out of the 
Night” which is one of the most 
devastating indictments of the Soviet 
world role yet published as well as 
one of the most influential. Since 
then, Mr. Valtin fought with the 
American forces during the recent 
war in the Pacific theatre of ‘opera- 
tions, and later wrote a book about 
his experiences. He also published 
a novel, “Castle in the Sand.” In his 
article, Mr. Valtin brings to bear the 
insight he has gained from his many 
years of intimate experience with the 
Communist movement, both from the 


outside and within. 
\ os 





there exists a battle plan which 

commits every party member in 
any country not controlled by Moscow 
to the active and utter betrayal of his 
own people in the event of any war 
which does not have the “approval” of 
the Kremlin, 

This plan on “the tasks of the Com- 
munists” in the event of an “im- 
perialist” war is not new. It is old, 
yet it is little known to outsiders, Its 
details are known to every trained 
party member. It was published, un- 
der the title The Struggle Against Im- 
perialist War and the Tasks of the 
Communists, in an English language 
edition in July, 1934, by Workers Li- 
brary Publishers; but if you ask for it 
today in a Communist book store, they 
would deny the document’s existence. 
Drafted under Stalin’s persona] super- 
vision, unanimously accepted by the 


] N the files of all Communist Parties 


6th World Congress of the Comintern, 


and never revoked, this document 
makes it clear that every Stalinist any- 
where is an agent of armed Soviet 
‘power. 

The code for the conduct of Com- 
munists in time of war points out that 
a war waged by the Soviet Union “is 
but a continuation of revolutionary 
peace policy by other means.” To 
render aid and comfort to the Soviet 


Union is stressed not only as a. duty, 
but also as a “debt of honor” which 
every Communist owes to his “So- 
cialist Fatherland.” And Point 43 of 
the code states bluntly that armies 
acting againsf the interests of the Com- 
munists “must not be democratized; 
they must be disintegrated, broken 
up.” This tactic of breaking up armies 
from within is called “revolutionary 
defeatism.” 

The “comrades” are instructed to 
make the workers and soldiers believe 
that America cannot really be their 
country until it has been captured; 
that “National Defense” and “Loyalty 
te the Flag” are mere “sophistries and 
catchwords” invented by Wall Street 
imperialists “to justify war”; that the 
abolition of war is possible only 
through a destruction of “bourgeois 
democracy” and extermination of the 
capitalists, 

Communists are told that America is 
of necessity imperialistic and hell-bent 
for oppression and plunder, But—so 
Says the code—any armed aggression 
embarked upon by the Soviet Union 
is a defensive war fought in the in- 
terests of the exploited workingmen of 
the whole capitalist world. 


* * 


Tus Mein Kampf of Communist 
Partisan warfare, The Tasks of the 
Communists, adopted by the Sixth 
Comintern Congress, is still very much 
in force. It gives all adherents of the 
Comintern very concrete and specific 
orders: 
#) Communisis must reject and sab- 
otage any program of national 
defense. 





The CP's Task 


Blueprint for Treason 


By Jan Valtin 


b) Communists must coordinate their 
practice of treason with the ac- 
tivities of Communists in other 
countries. 

c) Communists must work for the 
military defeat of their home 
government. 

d) Communists must strive fo trans- 
form the war inio a civil war 
for the purpose of establishing 
new Communist dic.atorships. 

The Moscow-born blueprint of trea- 
son, unanimously accepted by the 
Comintern leaders from abroad, is as 
specific in detaé as it is in its state- 
ment of aim: 

In times of war, Communists must 
champion the economic demands of 
the workers for the purpose of linking 
these demands to “consistently de- 
featist propaganda.” They must “or- 
ganize revolutionary factory councils.” 
They must engineer mass demonstra- 
tions against war, strikes against war 
plants and strikes that tie up trans- 
portation, harbors and shipping to 
withhold supplies from our fighting 
forces. The aim and outcome of this 
“general practical activity” must be 
the general strike. And Communists 
are warned “in the event of a general 
strike, firmly to steer a course to- 
wards transforming the strike into an 
armed rebellion.” 

Point 19 of the plan proclaims that 
the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment “is the only proper means of 
combating war, to which all other 
means must be directed.” Point 20 
explains that “the genera] strike—as 
the supreme form of the mass strike 
movement—is an extremely important 
weapon, and as a transition to the 
armed uprising it constitutes a stage 
in the transformation of imperialist 
war into civil war.” 

Point 25 of the Communist code de- 
scribes the three prerequisites of the 
desired “revolutionary situation” in the 
following manner: 

1. The country musi be “in a state 
of crisis, as a result of military 
defeat.” 

2, The misery of the people ‘musi 
be intensified to an extraordin- 
ary degree, and the masses must 
be active and ready to over- 
throw the government by revo- 
lutionary action.” 

3. A tried and tested Communisi 
Party must exist. 


~ 


Communists deliberately reject ali 
forms of pacifism. They shout against 
war, but they regard war as inevitable. 
War affords the opportunity to “create 
conditions that will considerably fa- 
cilitate civil war and the overthrow 
of the imperialists.” 

Point 16 of the Communist code ad- 
vises the “comrades” to be prepared to 
function illegally underground if con- 
ditions following the outbreak of war 
should curtail their operations in the 
open. In this connection, sub-leaders 
have been instructed to “enlarge the 
number of party nuclei which, under 
given circumstances arising from the 
persecution of the police, must go 
underground.” Beyond this they are 
urged to “make preparations guaran- 
teeing the proper functioning of the 
party, of the communication apparatus 
and of the party press, in the event 
of the necessity arising for going 
strictly underground.” 

Communists are under standing or- 
ders to concentrate upon industries 
which serve “the conduct of war, like 
the metal industry, the chemical in- 
dustry, and transport.” (This means 
strikes, sabotage, intensified indus- 
trial espionage.) They are exhorted to 
carry on anti-war agitation among the 
farmers. (This means sabotage of the 
nation’s wartime food program.) The 





RED ARMY MILITARY TRAIN DURING RECENT WAR 
“There Exists a Battle Plan...” 


program demands that “the greatest 
efforts must be exerted by all Com- 
munists” to disintegrate sentiments of 


patriotism in the minds of our young 
people. “Military training of youth 
must be combated,” but the Communist 


Party is required to send its members 
into labor unions, sport organizations, 
military schools, veterans’ groups and 
the armed services either to capture, or 
to weaken and corrupt them from 
within. 

“Where the military training of youth 
is compulsory, Communists should urge 
the young workers ito accept it, but 
they must organize work for the 
political education of these young 
workers and for the disintegration of 
the bourgeois military organizations. 
Anti-militarist activity, work in the 
army and navy, work among the re- 
cruits and reservists must constitute an 
inseperable part of the general revo- 
lutionary mass activity of the party.” 


A trained Communist readily admits 
that no coup d’etat can succeed as long 
as a nation’s soldiers are loyal to their 
oath. In the capture of power in the 
past, Bolshevik masterminds have al- 
ways found important helpmates in the 
demoralized soldier masses of defeated 
armies. Even Nazi field marshals were 
not immune. First defeat in war, then 
disintegration and chaos, then seizure 
of power. Unreal as it may seem to 
us, the Communist rules of conduct 
during war peremptorily direct the 
comrades “to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to learn the use of arms, 
to carry on revolutionary work in the 
army, and, at the proper moment, to 
turn their weapons” against their own 
officers and their government! 

It may seem absurd to contemplate 
the armed operations of enemy parti- 
san bands in, say, the Detroit area or 


in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
However, there is on record a never 
invalidated order, issued in Moscow 
wnd disseminated in America, that 
‘Communists must utilize a mass 
movement (against war) for the forma- 
tion of guerrilla forces, and for the 
immediate development of civil war.” 
This was done in Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland. It is being done in Greece 
and China. Then why not in America? 
Lunacy or not, to the strategists of an 
ideology that has imprisoned one- 
sixth of the world and its populations 
with an armed strength smaller than 
that of three modern army divisions, 
nothing seems impossible. 

” ” ” 


C ONSIDERABLE attention is devoted 
to the duties of party members serv- 
ing with non-Soviet armies at the 
front. Here again we find the familiar 
pattern which begins with the organi- 
zation of discontent and ends with 
armed treason, slave camps and the 
execution squads. Point 23 of The 
Tasks of the Communists cites two 
duties: 

a) Collective refusal or sabotage of 
service; soldiers’ and sailors’ strikes. 

b) Fraternization with the enemy. 

The instructions then go on to ex- 
plain with implacable logic that “mass 
fraternization inevitably leads to armed 
conflicts between soldiers and officers. 
The Communists in the army must 
organize fraternization and give it a 
clear political color... .” The color, 
“inevitably,” is the color of blood 
spilled in fratricide. 

Point 25 warns against “playing with 
rebellion. The rebellion, once launched, 
must be vigorously prosecuted until 
the enemy is completely crushed.” 
The enemy is us. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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GIDE: An Imaginary Interview 


By RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


VTERVIEWER: Ihave just fimiste« 
| eading the second volume of yo 
Journals and I am all confused 


Now | know that you regard confusion 
if properly nurtured and exploited, u 


a prime precondition for creation, but 
la . critic and my readers demand 
of me not the confused possibility 


ork of art but the clear idea 
help them to understand those 


vo that already exist 
indre Gide: What a strangely na 
weption of the critic’s task’ Ke 
ber Osear Wilde's saying: “Ima 


ition imitate it the critical 
eat Of course Wilde ' 
of those who are first o 


eritu of themselve not of othe 
y en the critic of other nu 
choo unong the multitudinous pt! 
to that a disordered imaginati 
p t to u 

ewe tut the Journal 

is your disordered imaginatior 
md t me confe it, 1 am utterly lo 


ea of mundane entries, exalte 

ie dramatic passages, re ¢ 

eatne and deceptive mvo 

| trv to straighten out the tangle 
ome sort of key that will un 


secret door, I feel as thfou 


I n the middle of a nightmai 
[hat is exactly how yo 
to feel. My friend, whet 
e Jou myself and 
again all those frenzied 
led to blind alley those 
pussion that transior 
n nner life, tho 
t el | mv fy 
| i aga ) 
vhen I 1 elf read ti 
‘ I infinitely addene i 
} i. But I alway manage 
t ‘ vhen I remember that he 
I f am in touch me 
rder ot al it the diso 
( { ndividual 
i ’ ewe Then my whole projet 


itile! [ thought that by Speakit 


ect to you, the author of my cor 
usion, | might contrive to extract 
least a few hints that would give d 
m to my thought 
Gide: Why is it necessary for 
thought to have a direction? W! 


don't vou trust to your confusion 


stead otf shunning it? Perhaps tha 

melange of anwety and unce 
taint ot doubt and impatience tha 
seems to have given you the idea o 


this mterview, will also give you the 
perception you ask of me? So let u 
start with you. What did you thin 
of the Journals? 

Interviewer: The first volume bore: 

to death. I expected all sorts « 

ntimate details, juicy revelations, an 
what I found was a rather dull 
ventory of yourselt against the pano 
rama of French culture. 


Gide: But the first volume was fate: 
to be boring by its very nature. Wha 
is duller than the period of youthfu 
resolutions, soul-searchings, the perio: 
when the young artist composes hi 
mask to face the world? Later on we 
learn that that mask he set in orde: 
with such care and anguish was on 

3 
fHE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE 

rranslated from the French and a 


otated by Justin O’Brien. Volune 


il, 1914-1927. New York: Alfred A 
$5.00. 


Kropf. 462 pages 


lise, that underneath it, well- 


hidden from sight, was his real face 
You Irish poet Yeat has expressed 
et vell 
Thee gnomimy of boyhood the 
distre 
Ot bowhood chang ng into man; 
The unfinished man and h pain 
Brought face to face with } own 
( 
loete ewe It true that the sec- 
nn olume of the Journe is much 
ri more interestin And, if you 
nt to foll Yeat pot the second 
slurme could = be ummed up in the 
line of the next stanza: “The 
nee nat i on nl n ies?’” 
Cride But let me hasten to add to 
t hi trier Notice also that 
its puts this line n the form of a 
question the poet understands that 
© search for one elf is never fin 
hee But | do agree with you that 
cond volume of the Journals i 
ove lively reading: | was a livelie 
Il have often said that my tales 
and creative vriting % all kind 
epresented — the loughing off of m 
iperfluou elve the minor demon 
iat wouldnt release their rip on me 
intil I had given them issue into the 
mld in the hape of created beings 
But the tales and rhapsodies were 
ibsence mi ther elves, the 
ily the presence 
It w fter | had completed 
‘ Vatica Sirnidte that hoax and 
edy that reads today like a movie 
ente t Vlarx Brothers, that 
/ 1 brightens up, crack 
ind tries to find amusement ir 
thir ! 


hould teach you, a 
rhe omething of the mysteriou 
1 il placen ent that occur uu 


t pe onalit 


rviewe Yor t re getting 
ion't knov 
juite how to take your Journals: it 


obviously not an art-work, nor is it 


corre here! Most person 


personal confession in the tradition 
it merely the jot- 
the off-scourings and by-product 


of Rousseau, nor is 


a more central creative life which 
me can discover in vour tales plas 


a , and novel 


Gide: Yes, it is a xed-up product 
art and surely 
toward any one WOrt 
that I finally did write, but a kind of 
uixture of all those genres you have 
listed, a mixture which results,in the 
inique. As such it is authenticall: 
nodern and can be ranged alongside 
those other mixed-up creations that. 
although they have gained the admira- 
tion of large circles among the edu 
ated, still await their elucidators and 
\terpreters. But modern as_it is, the 
Journals at other times seem to me 
the central promenade in a_ well- 
wdered and elegant eighteenth cen- 
tury garden. There, near the peristyle, 
are my confessions, Si le grain ne 
reurt and Corydon; over by the foun- 
tain are my vhapsodies, Amyntas and 
Le Nourritures terrestres; farther 
along, in the various alcoves and gar- 
jen houses, both grave and gay, are 
iy tales, The Immoralist, The School 
or Wives, Straight Is the Gate and 
The Vatican Swindle; and by the 
statue of Apollo, the god of adolescence 
and youth and righteous punishment, 
lies mv lone novel: The Counterfeite? 5 


Sureiv not a work of 


not the notes 


But all of them lead bv one route o1 
another to the flowering and shadowy 
central path. the Journals. The artist’s 
life has been compared to a game of 
chance, a gamble with the Absolute 
as it take: and certainly when the 
artist begins the game, he cannot tell 
which way the dice will fall or how 


‘luckv” he will be; yet, now that I 
have reached a certain distance, I feel 
that the game is clear and the dice 


that have been thrown have fallen 
luckil into place 


lnterviewe) Such an answer sets 


me mght back among my original 
ioubt Wi vhen the works all to- 
gether for © neat a scene, when 
each work b tself fits so snugly into 
a category, a niche, why then does 
the central path alone grow so wild 
and attract so many shadows? It seems 
out of keeping with what I know both 
of eighteer entury gardens and the 
eo eat Jor a 
Gide: I was using a metaphor and, 


as ever with metaphors, its points of 
analogy «must be stretched or trimmed 


here anc there to keep it in con- 


ity th the veal. Indeed, that’s 
vhy I have seldom used them in my 
vriting But now that this one has 
slipped out in conversation—which, as 
ou kno owes all its charm to its 


habit of throwing up the unexpected 


and the revelatory—you have stumbled 
vith me on secret long sup- 
pressed inclination to “grow wild” in 


the manner of Rimbaud and Lautréa- 
nont. But the very roughness of the 


etapnor I ventured in a moment of 


forgettulnes or do these mo- 
ent eally remember a self that is 
buried? varns me again not to take 


hat path. However, all this is in the 


Journal Ii you have read them 
closely, vou have recognized in me a 


stifled |yrist, or perhaps not so much 
stifled as unable to release that Diony- 
sian song that always seemed just on 
the point of being born 

Interviewe? Now that you mention 
it, | can recall a number of places 
here such thoughts were evoked by 
vhat I read In this connection, a 
ritic here in America, Paul Goodman, 
in his book on the writer Franz Kafka. 
throws out the suggestion in passing 
that your theology and Kafka’s have 


many aspects in common, having 
arisen, so he claims, from a rather 
similar internal necessity. But his 


analysis of Katka, however, would be 
too embarrassing a matter, that is, as 
t relates to you. I might sav that many 
people regard Goodman as irrespon- 
ible, 

Gide: I am certain you made that 
last remark only to heighten my in- 
terest in his theory. Please go on and 
juickly, for I arn terribly interested. 

Interviewer: Well, if you _ insist 
Goodman claims that Kafka was that 
rare sort of man, rare even among 
attists, who was closed to the flare of 
the instincts and at the same time 
capable of responding to their distant 
pressure, That it was out of the 
struggle with his enclosed and se-« 
questered instincts that Kafka wrote 
his books. From all this one can 
assume that in his chance allusion to 
you he was pointing to your struggle 
with your instincts. 

Gide: What Goodman calls “the in- 
stincts”—or I should say what Freud 
does—have not been slighted in my 


work or my Journals; they appear, 
however, under many different names 
and disguises—sin, the act gratuit, the 
Devil. In one sense, though, he is 
right, for certainly I have always been 
their most jealous and watchful enemy, 
All Europe can now ste that my 
portrait of Lafcadio in The Vatican 
Swindle embodied a warning that 
could not be ignored, though I assure 
you that I, too. was astonished by the 
latter-day Lafcadios who marched into 
France with the addition of hob-nail 
boots, Swastikas, and an unprecedented 
contempt for morality. And you must 
remember that I loved Lafcadio as 
much as | feared him 
lnterviewe You seem to misundere 
stand. Goodman is well aware of vour 


fear of the instincts: indeed that is just 


his point 

Gide: So what began as your con- 
fusion is now becoming mine. You see, 
every dialogue has its value, especially 
if it starts where others end; I mean 
at the place where the issues of mind 
and heart fuse and intermingle in a 
cloudy half-darkness. No, my triend 
I understood Goodman's analysis all 
too well, so well that my last words 
can be considered a playing for time 
For what is t 


point in a perceptive literary analysis 


» Goodman a shrewd 


is, after all. my life’s dilemma, my 
problem of problems. But I dislike 
this tendency among the young Amere 
ican critics of dissolving everything 
in the acid of psvchology. There is a 
point that man reaches when psy- 
chology may well continue its running 
fire of explanations, yet it is no longer 
of any use to him. It is there, when 
one leaves the frontier of psychology 
behind and enters the realm of the 
spiritual, that all my thought begins. 

Interviewer: By the way. many of 
our American readers are bound to 
take offense at your description ol 
Freud in the second volume of the 
Journals: “that imbecile of genius.” 

Gide: Even at the risk of outraging 
my American audience, I must insist 
on those very words. Understand, it 1s 
not arrogance or a lack of appreciation 
for Freud’s undoubted genius; it is 
simply the 
moralist of the spirit to the solid but 
necessarily crude stone-masonry which 
he sees being erected beneath his at- 
tempted flights into the Questionable, 
Now, after the work has been done, 
all those who wish can stand firmly 
on the structure Freud has built; 
but still the flights take place, most 
usually without the benefit of Freud's 
assistance. 

Interviewer: You appear to be say- 
ing by all this that when you mention 
the Devil, we followers of Freud and 
readers of the latest in psychology 
should take care to substitute the terms 

instincts” or ‘libido.” 

Gide: Not at all. The Devil, whol 
must caution you exists, is not merely 
the instincts; he is the voice of 
temptation in @ of its forms. Once 
you identify the instinctual with 
what is bad and immoral, then your 
Freudianism itself falls to the ground. 
I know that Freud, too, had a great 
fear of the instincts and warned every* 
one in his book, Civilization and It 
Discontents, against the danger they 
represented to society. (The artist 
though, cannot listen to such sobel 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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TOLSTOY: “The Harder the Choices’ 


Reviewed by JAMES T. FARRELL — 


TOLSTOY AS I KNEW HIM. By Tatyana Kuzminskaya. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 449 pages. $5.00. 


“ HE iark-eyed little girl, plain, but full of life, with her wide mouth, her 
childish bare shoulders, which shrugged and panted in her bodice from 
her rapid motion, her black hair brushed back, her slender bare arms and 

little legs in lace-edged long drawers and open slippers, was at that charming stage 


when the girl is no longer a child, while the child is not yet a young girl. 


Wriggling away from her father she ran up to her mother, and taking no notice 


whatever of her severe remarks, she 
hid her flushed face in her mother’s 
Jace kerchief and broke into laughter. 
As she laughed, she uttered some in- 


coherent phrases about the doll, which 


was poling out from her petticoat. 
“Do you see? ... My doll 

Mimi... you see... And Natasha 

could say no more, it all seemed to 


her so funny, She sank on her mother’s 
Jap, and went off into such a peal of 
laughter that every one, even the prim 
visitor, could not help laughing too.” 

The above quotation from Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, introduces his charac- 
ter, Natasha Rostov, who is, perhaps, 
the most wonderful girl in nine- 
teenth century literature. Readers in 
many lands and for many years now 
have been charmed and touched as 
they have read of Natasha in War and 
Peace. 

In my opinion, no writer has ever 
described scenes of family happiness 
with greater charm, insight, delicacy 
and reality than did Folstoy in many 
of his works, including, of course, War 
and Peace. And Natasha, half-child, 
half-woman, figures as a central figure 
in some of Tolstoy's finest descriptions 
of family happiness. Among the many 
characters drawn in War and Peace, 
none is more appealing than Natasha. 
Set against the background of a catas- 
trophic war, we see this girl as sug- 
gesting the potentialities of love and 
happiness in human life. In her girl- 
hood, she always stimulates love, 
laughter, joy whenever she comes upon 
the scene. The delicacy, the tender- 
ness, the reality in Tolstoy’s portrait 
of her seems like a miracle of art. 


“ “ ~ 


NATASHA ROSTOV was based on 
Tolstoy’s sister-in-law, Tatyana Bers, 
who by marriage, became Tatyana 
Kuzminskaya. This book, Tolstoy As 
I Knew Him, is an autobiography of 
her youth. Tolstoy knew her parents, 
and drew the life of the Bers family 
for his remarkable early work — Boy- 
hood — Childhood — Youth. When 
she began to know him as a child, he 
was not only an old family friend, but 
#lso an established and recognized 
author of genius. And one of the works 
for which he was recognized had be- 
come linked up with the life and the 
memories of her own family. 

Her book deals not only with Tol- 
stoy, but with the Bers family. The 
home life of the Bers was the main 
source in life for the scenes of family 
happiness in the Rostov household of 
War and Peace. The events on which 
these fictional scenes were based, as 
well as some of_the scenes of Anna 
Karenina, are described by Tatyana 
Kuzminskaya. 


The resemblances between the char- 
acters in real life, and their fictional 
counterparts, are very close. Also, the 
Spirit of the Bers household, its at- 
mosphere of joy and love, is amazingly 
similar to that recreated in the Rostov 
household. 


And Tatyana, as she recounts her 

‘wn girlhood experiences, expresses 
the same sense of life, of love and 
young laughter as we find in NataSha. 
er book contains many scenes which 
have the same kind of charm as those 
fo be found in War and Peace. It is 
clear that Tatyana was the kind of 
@ person whom Tolstoy described as 
Natasha Rostov. 


re 
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In this book, then, - 








the character looks at the author, and 
confirms the validity of his portrait. 

Tolstoy’s great fiction is pervaded by 
an intense feeling for life, in fact, by 
an extraordinary love of life. Tatyana 
had such feeling for life. Her youth, 
her love of life was what made her 
particularly attractive to Tolstoy. 

” a * 

TO TATYANA, Tolstoy was like a 
second father. For him, she felt what 
almost amounted to worship. He was 
a man who could understand her. She 
spent many months with the Tolstoys 
at. Yasnaya Polyana (where the Tol- 
stoys lived), and was an _ intimate 
member of the family. She shared in 
the life of her sister and her brother- 
in-law, and they shared in her life. 
Tolstoy helped to nurse her emotion- 
ally through her adolescence, and her 
girlhood loves, and these, he introduced 
into into War and Peace. 

For instance, the engagement be- 
tween Prince Andrey Bolkonsky and 
Natasha was based on the real engage- 
ment of Tatyana and Tolstoy's brother, 
Sergey Nikolayevitch. Sergey was 
much older than Tatyana, and he could 
not decide, for long, whether to marry 
her, Tatyana, or else to remain with 
his common-law wife by whom he had 
had children. This situation placed 
Tolstoy under a great strain, and it 
marked the end of a period in Tat- 
yana’s life. She almost broke under 
the strain, and even attempted suicide. 

Her book contains an account of this 
relationship, and it includes a number 
of Tolstoy’s letters to her relating to 
her problems and feelings. In one of 
these letters, Tolstoy wrote to Tatyana: 

“But, Tanya, it is difficult to read in 
another’s heart, and the more one 
knows the more difficult it is. I know 
nothing and wish nothing definite for 
you, although I love both [Tanya and 
his own brother, Sergey] of you with 
all my heart. God knows what will 
be best for both of you—and one 
must pray to him. Yes. One thing I 
do know, that the harder the choices 
in one’s life are, the more difficult it 
is to live, all the more must one master 
oneself .. . because in such a moment 
a mistake may cost you and others 
dearly. ; 

“Every step, every word, in such a 
moment, in this moment that you are 
passing through now is more im- 
portant than years of later life.” Tat- 
yana and Sergey Tolstoy didn’t marry. 

This book contains many interesting 
details about Tolstoy and his work. 
Many of the scenes she describes are 
to be found in Tolstoy’s work. The 
origins and the life models of many 
of his characters are also described. 

For instance, there is an account of 
the time when Tolstoy met Pushkin’s 
daughter; in appearance and physical 
features, she served as the model of 
Anna Karenina. The story of Tolstoy’s 
courtship and proposal to Sonya Alex- 
andra Bers is, also told: this was used 
as the basis for Levin’s courtship of 
Kitty in Anna Karenina. The man who 
served as a model for Ivan Ivanovitch 
is identified. Tolstoy’s life, during the 
years when War and Peace was writ- 
ten, is presented in some detail. 

Many letters of his, and letters to 
him from his in-laws are quoted quite 
fully. The letters between Tolstoy 
and his father-in-law are particularly 
interesting for the mutual respect 
which they show. This book, besides 
its charm and intrinsic interests, is a 






valuable source book on the life and 
work of Tolstoy. 


s * . 


IMMEDIATELY after Tolstoy was 
married, he stated, in a letter to a relz- 
tive who had written asking him of 
news of himself, that a happy man 
has no history. In the main, Tatyana 
deals with the happiest period of Tol- 
stoy’s life. While there were quarrels 
and outbreaks of fierce jealousy be- 
tween Tolstoy and his wife, they were, 
on the whole, very happy. Children 
were coming. 
estate, and then, sank himself in crea- 
tive work. Guests were constantly 
coming and going at Yasnava Poly- 
anna. 


Tolstoy managed his 


Tolstoy, especially in this period. 
appears as a man with deep feeling, 
with tenderness, kindness, insight and 
wit. His family life was rich and gay, 
and as a father and husband he showed 
imagination. At the same time, there 
are, in this portrait of Tolstoy, indica- 
tions of what was to come later after 
his so-called change in the 1880's. 


Thus, in a letter Tolstoy wrote ic 
Tanya, not long after his marriage: My 
life is wonderful now, and I indulge the 
hope that Sonya feels the same.” This 
letter, as a whole, did not impress 
Tatyana as revealing his usual sim- 
plicity; she wondered why he merely 
said that he hoped that his wife was 
happy. Once when Tolstoy’s wife was 
pregnant, Tolstoy took Tatyana to a 
ball (another scene from real life 
which found its way into War and 
Peace). Sonya Alexandra Tolstoy 
talking to Tatyana about this bell, 
said: 


t 


*, « «I couldn’t have gone anyway. 
even if I had been well... . You surely 
know Lvoyahka’s [Tolstoy’s] views. 
Could I have worn a low-cut ball 
dress? It’s absolutely impossible. How 
many times has he censured married 
women who ‘uncover’ themselves, zs 
he expressed it.” Sonya complained of 
Tolstoy’s jealousy. Tatyana told her 
sister that she was jealous. In fact, 
there was morbid jealousy as well as 
l_ve in Tolstoy’s married life. 








Tolstoy was very fond of young 
people, and he knew how to talk to 
children. At the same time, Tatyana 
writes: “Leo Nikolayevitch could not 
overcome his dislike for the nursery 
with its wet nurse and the nurse. ... 
When Leo Nikolayevitch entered the 
nursery, morose animosity appeared 
on his face. Sonya, of course, noticed 
ihis, and sometimes complained to me.” 
And Tolstoy, “even though he was 
engrossed in farming” devoted much 
iime to picnics, play, fun. 


Also, he “did not even associate with 
any of the neighboring landowners. He 
objecied to their company, treated 
almost all of them with derision. and 
called them the ‘honorable nobility,’ 
pronouncing these words in an es- 
pecially funny way. Strange as it may 
seem, he was proud, and all his life 
fought against this feeling which he 
was conscious of, as well as his pro- 
pensity to censure.” 


* * * 


CONCERNING HER having known 
Tojstoy, the author says: “What lucky 
star shone over me, what blind fate 
destined me to know a man like Leo 
Nikolayevitch, from the days of my 
youth to my old age?” And she sums 
up her view of him by quoting from 
his diary when he was young. 


“The powerful means for achieving 
irue happiness in life is — and without 
any dogmas —to spread out from one- 
self, in every direction, like a spider, 
a whole spider’s web of love and to 
catch in it everything that comes along 
— whether it is an old woman or a 
child, a girl or a policeman.” 

After quoting this, Tatyana com- 
soents: “And he caught them all and 
warmed them with his inner life.” 

This is what, as it were, Natasha 
Rostov, in the flesh, thought of her 
creator. Tolstoy As I Knew Him, pre- 
senting Natasha’s detailed portrait of 
Tolstoy, is a delightful book. 


(James T. Farrell, well-known novel- 
ist and critic, is the author of the “Studs 
Lonigan” books, the “League of Fright- 
ened Phillistines,” “Bernard Clare,” 
end many other works.) 
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From Innocent to Innocent 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER. By Betty Smith. New York: 
and Brothers. 274 pages. $3.00. 


Harper 


HIS is a dull, uninteresting and unimportant novel that is written with no 
distinction of style by a person of prosaic intelligence. Yet this novel and its 
predecessor — A Tree Grows In Brooklyx — are cultural phenomena of some 
significance. So far as this reviewer can tell, they-represent what the average 


American woman wants to read. 


At this point it is traditional to make 


seller being reviewed and an example 
from an earlier era. Gene Stratton 
Porter’s Girl of the Limberlost often 
serves as the other end of this com- 
parison. The argument—I am sure you 
have read it many times before—is 
that although the current best-seller is 
not quite literature, just look at how 
much American taste has improved 
since Gene Stratton Porter was pop- 
ular. Of course, taste has not changed, 
the American woman still has the same 
hypocritical yearning to identify her- 
self with a character who stands for 
her own idealized conception of herself 
~only the trappings have changed. 

So in this novel about a girl who 
grew up, married and becomes an 
adultress in Brooklyn, a facile under- 
standing of Freud is one of the new, 
faddish ornaments. Each of the char- 
acters has a thumbnail biography, told 
in accepted, slick paper, flashback 
fashion, appended to his actions that 
explains them to an audience nurtured 





2 comparison between the latest best- 





on women’s magazine articles on 
psychotherapy. But the ruling mood of 
the book is nostalgia; the author’s 
primary knack is for writing out fanta- 
sies that fit the average psyche. 


We have “progressed” from an era 
in which most of womankind was satis- 
fied by seeing herself as an innocent 
girl communing with nature and find- 
ing Jove in rural Indiana to a time in 
which most of womankind is satisfied 
by seeing herself as an innocent girl 
seeking a better life in the brutalized 
environment of Williamsburg. The 
iransition from the flowers of the 
Limberlost to the shrivelled pansies 
sold to Margie by a dishonest peddler 
is no indication of cultural growth. The 
central emotion of either novel remains 
the same, a wistful yearning for an 
inapossibly satisfying, prim and prudish 
conjugality. It is as unreal and pathetic 
as a fit of hysteria, 
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In New Danny Kaye Film 




















The comedian and Virginia Mayo—in a scene from “A Story Is Born” 
which opens at the Astor October 21st. 





IT’S TALLULU! 


“PRIVATE LIVES.” By Noel 
Coward. Presented by John 
C. Wilson. At the Plymouth 
Theatre. 


There is tingle of expectation 
when the. first pair of honeymoon- 
ers steps out onto that flower- 
touched balcony, to the lilt of un- 
seen musicians, and looks across 
the ocean (the audience is the 
ocean) to drink in the beauty of 
life. A somewhat cynical groom, 
in his second wedding; a sweetly 
innocent bride. Deft acting, too, 
at least by Donald Cook. All 
promises well. For we know that 
Noel Coward, in his society com- 
edies, is a tissue-paper Oscar 
Wilde: delicately handled, the 
material is crisp and crackling; 
roughly used, it becomes a crum- 
pled ball, suggesting its proper 
disposal. 

The groom is alone. To the 
twin balcony comes the second 
bride — that groom’s first wife. 
Deftly she picks up the song that 
he is singing. They look into each 
other’s eyes. 

And the circus has come to 
town! Tallulah Bankhead plays 
her part as though it were a cal- 
liope, a rancous call to the big 
show: Come one, come all! and 
see the wild beasts and the acro- 
bats cavorting! Swept on by Tal- 
lulah’s high-powered urge, Don- 
ald Cook cavorts with her, his 
early finesse roughening as she 
turns the evening into a tug-of- 
war or a wrestling. True, for a 
good part of the second act, the 
two lie on the couch together; but 
the rumpus starts again when 
“Manda” tells “Elyot” it is too 
soon after dinner to make love. 
That is her only reticence. 

3eginning with a guttural laugh- 

ter that is the most artificial imi- 
tation of a laugh it has been my 
grief to hear onstage, Miss Bank- 
head rises to greater heights of 
paraded swagger and thrust. She 
has one or two dancing moments 
of softer play; but most of ner 
performance suggests the antics 
of a lively and lickerish inountain 
goat. So loud is her voicing of the 
lighter moods that when she has 
to grow emphatic (“Shut up!”— 

“Go to hell!”) she barks her 
Phrases with the vulgarity of a 
teamster’s termagant. The tissue- 
Paper is not only crumpled, it is 
soiled 

Some, it is true, seemed to like 
the animality of the main ccuple 
~though for most of the evening 
it left the other pair, the deserted 
bride and abandoned groom, like 
eee 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and tra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7 8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 














wooden Indians—and I must con- 
fess that some of Coward’s lines 
still come with a pleasant bang, 
and some of the Bankhead-Cook 
wrestling match is pleasant to 
watch. But the total effect is of 
a bull in a china-shops—and the 
china bears the five-and-ten-cent 
store stamps. . I came out of 
the theatre, to find headlines an- 
nouncing a hurricane scare. That 
wasn’t a hurricane; that was Tal- 
lulah Bankhead! 
Joseph T. Shipley. 
NEW VAUDEVILLE 

“LOVE LIFE.” Books and lyrics 
by Alan Jay Lerner Music 
by Kurt Weill. Presented by 
Cheryl Crawford. At the 46th 


Street Theatre. 

Calling itself a ‘‘vaudeville,” 
Love Life alternates old-time 
vaudeville acts with a series of 


episodes showing the life of Sam 
and Susan Cooper, and their two 
tots, frorn 1791 to 1948. As their 
age does not change in 157 years, 
they are evidently symbols of the 
average American family. 

From a sweet beginning—the 
1821 episode has a fresh dance on 
the lawn that makes one think of 
“Oklahoma,” of the country in its | 
youth—the family life grows sour. 
It seems there’s a contradiction 
between industry and love 
farther the land moves toward | 
prosperity, the nearer the Coop- 
er’s move toward divorce. In 
a circus-marionette 
they cross that gulf; and as the 
curtain falls we watch them des- 
perately walking the 
of “reality” trying to 
middle and join hands 

Unfortunately, as their life de- 
generates, the play does too. Re- 
maining simple (in music and dic- 
tion), it becomes trite and a bit 
vulgar. The vaudeville in-between 
is at best routine, at worst dis- 
tasteful, as in the children’s bur- 
lesque of the old time Mother 
song. The couple does not fall 
from the final tight-rope, but by 
that time the play itself has fallen 
flat. J.T.S. 
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THE BRUISES REJOIN 
“HOWDY, MR. ICE” 

The Bruises, whose hilarious 
comedy routine, “The Scrub- 
women” has been a favorite with 
Center Theatre audiences, have 


Ice.” The team, which 
Monte Stott, 
Geoffe 


and 
com- 


Sid Spalding 
Stevens, recently 


canrivals. 


tour appearing in ice 


the | 


movement, | 


tight-rope | 


rejoined the cast of “Howdy, Mr. 
consists 


pleted a four-month international 


MISCHA ELMAN 
Assisted by Wolfgang Rose 
at the Piano 
October 24, at Carnegie Hall 
Program 
I. Sonata in A Major Handel 
Adagio cantabile; Allegro 
deciso; Largo assai; 
Allegro (Giga) 
. Sonata No. 1 in G Major 
Brahms 
Vivace ma non troppo; 
Adagio; 
Allegro molto modtrato 


i 
ran 


TI]. Partita No. 1 in B Minor Bach 
(for violin alone) 
IV. Konzertstiick” Saint-Saéns 
V. Improvisation Isidor Achron 
(in memory of my dear friend) 
Caprice No. 24 
Paganini-Elman 
R.C.A. Victor Red Seal Reeords 


Steinway Piano 


RAM GOPAL HINDU BALLET 
AT THE CENTURY 

Ram Gopal and his Hindu Bal- 
Jet Company opened an engage- 
ment at the Century Theatre in a 
new program of folk and classic 
| Indian dances. 

There will be six U.S. premiers. 
They include *‘Gestures and Ex- 
pressions,” a production featur- 
ing the entire company which ex- 
plains the meaning of the gestures 
used in Indian dancing, “Parvati,” 
“Legend of Rama,” a three-scene 
ballet, “Dance of a Gopi” (milk- 
maid), “Indra” (God of Gods), 
“Pushpanjali” and a Manipuri 
folk dance. 

There will be performances 
every evening except Monday, 
and matinees on Saturday and 
Sunday. The engagement will 
end Sunday evening, Oct. 24. 


“WALK A CROOKED MILE” 
AT CRITERION THEATRE 


| Columbia’s “Walk A Crooked 
| Mile,” starring Dennis O’Keefe 
and Louis Hayward, is at Loew’s 
Criterion 

The supporting cast of this Ed- 
ward Small production is headed 
by Louise Allbritton and Carl 
Esmond 

The story, concerns the team- 
ing up of the FBI and Scotland 
Yard in tracking down an inter- 
national spy ring prying into 
America’s top secrets 

George Bruce’s screenplay was 
directde by Gordon Douglas and 
| produced by Grant Whytock 
| 





| DYER-BENNET RECITAL 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
| Singer, will be presented 
|Hurok in recital at Town Hall 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 6th. 
|The tenor is currently in Aspen, 
| Colorado, where he is beginning 
|his third year as head of the 
| Dyer -Bennet sc chool of of Minstrelsy. 
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BROOKLYN Ponamount 
Alan Ladd ... Donna Reed 
in BEYOND GLORY” 


Co-Feature 


Ftatbysh ard 
De Kaib 





MIDNIGHT’ 






Gene Autry Rides Again 























Gene Autrey end his celebrated horse, Champion, once moze salute 
New York es stars of the World's Championships Rodeo 
in Madison Square Garden. 





AMUSEMENT INDUSTRY 
BACKS “NIGHT OF STARS” 
Leaders in the motion picture 


and theatrical fields have agreed 
to serve on the producing com- 


mittee of the forthcoming 15th 
annual “Night of Stars,” which 
will be held at Madison Square 
Garden on Monday evening, No- 
vember 15th, it was announced 
today by Robert M. Weitman 
Managing director of the New 
York and Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatres, who is chairman of the 
committee Proceeds of the gi- 
gantic show wil) go to the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York. 

Honorary chairmen include: 
Barney Balaban, Nate J. Blum- 


berg, Jack Cohn and Albert War- 
ner. Co-chairmen with Mr. Weit- 
man are Marvin H. Schenck, 
Louis K. Sidney. Ed Sullivan and 
Arthur Knors 





Members of the commitiee, 


1€p- 


resentating a cross-section ‘of the 


entertainment 
Don Albert, Harry Anger 
Maurice 
William Boettcher, 


Berger, 


include: 
Milton 
Bergman, F, 
Ben A. Boyar, 


industry, 


A. 


Paul Bracco, Leo Cohen, Alan 
Corelli, Russell V. Downing, John 
Dugan, Ernest Emerling, Zeb Ep- 
stin, Gus Eyssell, Wiliam Fein- 
berg, Henry Frankel and Moe 
Gale. 


BLANCHE THEBOL RECITAL 


Blanche Thebom, Meiropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, will be 
presented by S. Hurok in her 
only recital of the season at 


Town Hall on Sunday 


Oct. 24th. 


clude an aria from 


afternoon, 
Her program will in- 
“Euryanthe” 


by Weber and songs by Brahms, 


Hugo Wolf and Ravel 
will feature 
formance of four songs 


she 


Dougherty. 


In adition, 
first per- 
by Celius 


the 
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An Imaginary Interview 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
advice; when he does, as you can jud 
for yourself from recent Amer 
novels, he produces a new purita 
of the emotions in which the tore 
of the instincts” is complete! ra- 
tionalized and, as a result, completely 
absent.) However, when Freud to! 


that step, he stood in my realm—t 
realm where Nietzsche, Pascal, and 
Dostoievsky are our guides and mas- 
ters; by trespassing there, he was no 
longer the physician-scientist but b2- 
came, and not altogether by accid cnt 
the moralist-philosopher. 

Interviewer: Another of your mixed- 
up products. But let’s return to the 
diabolic. I have often wondered why 
in your Journals you say that you fir 
saw the Devil in that charitable or- 
ganization where you did relief work 
during the First World War—were you 
implying by that that the Devil was 
the mass, the people? 

Gide: No, it was hardly that. [ meant 
rather that descent into formlessness 
that dissolution into sentimentality 
allied with vicious sensuality that 
meets one at every turn in the modern 
world 

Interviewer: Yet, after all your pro- 
testations, | cannot believe that you 
really believe in a Devil. Although 
the Devil makes his appearance or 
almost every page of The Counter- 
feiters, his presence is never felt as 
one fee him in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov when Ivan talks to the “well- 
fed shopkeeper.” 


Gide: It is true. Dostoievsky created 
the Devil, but I could only conceive of 
devil suave demons like the Baron 
de Passavant or nasty imps lik 
Strouvilhou. In that you have the 


whole difference between the Diony - 


sian artist of unlimited vision and the 
Apollonian artist of limited sensi- 
bility: Dostoievsky created the Devil 
vhile I merely believe in him. Of 
‘ourse, there are some people such as 
are Henri Massis who think I am the 
Devil, but that is just a case of mis- 
taken identity 
Interviewer: Then you believe in the 
Devil but you don’t believe in God! 
You must admit that I have a right 
to my feelings of confusion. Look at 
your record—in Christ you found the 
license for sensual joy, in Montaigne 
you found faith in man, in Nietzsche . 
Gide: ...1 found, as everywhere, the 
shreds and bits that kept me afloat. 
Many critics have objected to my plun- 
jerings of culture, but they are usually 
those who, like my Catholic enemies, 
were content to subscribe to a dogma 
that wrenched life itself into a dis- 
tortion. I only plundered literature, 
they tried to devastate life. And, in 
any case, the individual has survived 
in modern times solely by virtue of 
such inspired thefts. In The Counter- 
feiters Vincent gives us the image of 
the modern individual when he talks 
those deep-sea fish who live in the 
murkiest depths and carry their own 
illumination inside of them. I, like 
those fish, know the depths; if I have 
been forced to strange borrowings to 
»btain my light, still, I have it and it 
zives off a glow. You remember that 
silence with which Lady Griffith and 
the Baron de Passavant greet this story 
»f Vincent's: it is in that silence that 
the individual dies, and it is in that 
silence that my work has been done 
(Raymond Rosenthal, formerly an 
aditor of (ommentary, has written 
criticism for a number of journals and 
is currently working on a novel.) 
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One Step From the Iron Curtain 


(Continued from Page Two) 
to find a way between passivity aad 
premature insurrection. 


No official support has been given 
them on the part of the Western occu - 
pation powers. A rapprochement has 
been going on, for two years now, be- 
tween the people of Germany and the 
West. The Western military govern- 
ments could find a way to influence 
public opinion, if they wanted to; a 
strengthening of their position would 
immediately result. They remain re- 
luctant, however; France's unstable 
and short-sighted policy is among the 
reasons why their common attitude 
toward Germany remains stiff and 
obsolete 

And where are the former Nazis of 
Berlin” 

Berlin's soil is too hot for them 
Some have got positions in the adminis. 





Debs Dinner: We are prepared to 
seat one thousand trade unionists 
and Social Democrats at the ban- 
quet hall to celebrate the birth of 
Eugene Victor Debs on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 7:00 p. m 

The banquet will be held at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel. 

Reservation cards are being 
mailed to all branches of the S.D.F., 
trade unions, Workmen's Circle 
branches and friendly groups 

Competition among S.D.F. branch 
es for the honor of selling 
greatest number of tickets is keen 
At the next meeting of your branch 
make this a special order of busi- 
ness. The success of this banquet 
Jepends upon S.D.F. branches 

We have prepared an elaborate 
program. This will be the most 
spiring banquet we have held in a 
long time. Sell stamps. Sell t “ts 
Make you reservations early 


Writie the S.D.F., 7 East 15th St., | 
New York. Call ALgonquin 4.2629 
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tration of the Soviet zone; some have 
Jed to the West to look for jobs... 


Bern is a special case, an excep- 
tion,” a high British official told me, 
The Western zones of Germany live 
in different conditions.” I did not agree 
with him 

Of course, there is more food in the 
Bizonia, and there is less tension and 
-xcitement; of course, the population is 
rather passive in the West, while prices 
and wages, not political issues, still 
constitute the main preoccupation. Yet 
the difference is quantitative, not quali- 
tative: the same German troubles and 
political diseases, which are obvious 
alsewhere in the land, appear in Berlin 
with a higher potential, in greatly 
magnified dimensions. The East-West 
antagonism, which has divided the 
whole of Germany and of Europe, 
reaches its highest tension in Berlin; 
sconomic plight is great everywhere, 
but in Berlin reconstruction has not 
2ven started. Popular movements still 
at their initial stage in the Western 
zones, have matured in Berlin. Berlin 
is a microcosm of the nation. Berlin is 
a focus in which all new trends con- 
entrate. Berlin today is what the rest 
xf the nation will be tomorrow. 

I stood today at the Potsdamer 
Platz, one step fr. the Iron Curtain. 
A truck with Soviet officers rushed 
past me. Sovietized police stood at the 
»ther side of the street. A few strange 
looking individuals stood motionless at 
the street corners. Nothing unusual 
vas happening. Before me lay the vast 
new Empire: the Soviet part of Berlin, 
xhind it the Soviet zone of Germany, 
and behind it Poland, the Soviet satel- 
lite, then Soviet Byelorussia, Moscow, 
Siberia — this conglomerate of terri- 
tories and peoples, devastated, de- 
stroyed, subjugated and terrorized. It 
vas a thought that overcame me, a 
sort of a mystic feeling of the future— 
that the soil was burning here under 
my feet, and that an eruption is bound 

sngulf all these spots — drenched 
with blood of all nations of Europe 


(Continued from Page Five) 

of more than four percent on the net 
investment (original cost less deprecia- 
tion) of the Federal Government in 
the TVA power system. This return is 
after charging off depreciation on a 
straight line basis. In the five-year 
period 1944-48, TVA’s net income has 
provided an average annual return of 
4.6 percent. 

The investment made by the people 
of the Valley is likewise paying off. 
Last year (the 1947 fiscal year) the 
municipal and cooperative systems had 
combined revenues in excess of fifty- 
one million dollars. The combined net 
income from their operations was 
$9,983,000 after all expenses, including 
$4,355,000 in depreciation, $2,423,000 in 
taxes and tax equivalents, and interest 
of $1,909,000. The average rate of return, 
based on net income before interest in 
relation to net investment in electric 
plant, was 11 percent. Preliminary 
figures for the 1948 fiscal year indicate 
that this successful operation is con- 
tinuing. 

Also, through December 31, 1947, the 
TVA has paid into the General Fund 
of the U. S. Treasury approximately 
twenty-six million dollars in proceeds 
from all operations including revenues 
from the sale of power. Of this total 
approximately eighteen million dollars 
came from power revenues obtained 
from the consumers of the Valley. In 
addition, TVA has used $8,500,000 from 
power revenues to retire bonds held 
by the U. S. Treasury and the RFC. 
These payments are ‘in addition to the 
$132,000,000 of power revenues invested 
in TVA power facilities. 


Under plans now given effect by law 


How TVA Pays Off 


the TVA will return to the US Treasury 
amounts out of surplus proceeds -suffi- 
cient to repay, within 40 years, the 
outstanding balance of capital funds 
provided by the Treasury to build the 
TVA power system. 

As power consumers, Tennessee Val- 
ley residents are paying all the cost 
of power with a margin to spare. And, 
as electricity consumers, they are show. 
ing how electricity, made available 
at low rates and on a _ widespread, 
business-like basis can contribute to 
the well-being and economic advance- 
ment of a region, and to the productive 
strength of the entire nation. 

Today the world is searching for 
more efficient ways to use natural re- 
sources without the loss of individual 
freedom or the destruction of private 
enterprise. In the Tennessee Valley 
it is being demonstrated that these 
things can be done; that the people — 
farmers, workers, businessmen, and 
citizens generally — can mobilize their 
energies about the use of a great river 
and the more productive development 
of forests, minerals and the soil. The 
people of this Valley have proved that 
as they do these things agriculture and 
industry thrive and diversify and the 
individual finds greater freedom of op- 
portunity. 

Facts of the Valley’s performance are 
visible to the eyes of those who come 
to see. TVA and the Valley’s people 
welcome every appraisal as an op- 
portunity to let these facts demonstrate 
the wisdom and national importance 
of what the Valley is doing. It is a 
record that all are proud to share as 
a record of joint, cooperative achieve- 
ments. 





(Continued from Page Three) 
merely being called in for the detail 
follow-through. 


While this was going on, wiser heads 
realized that the idea, whatever its 
merits might be, could not be put into 
operation at this time, having in mind 
the circumstances that the UN Security 
Council was about to take up the 
subject. 


And the final decision was made to 
give up the idea at this time. 


Unfortunately, nobody advised the 
lower echelons of this final decision. 
The lack of efficient liaison work at 
this point is hardly excusable, particu- 
larly on so important a matter. 


At any rate, the lower echelons 
blazed ahead. And the prize booble 
was made when Charles Ross, the 
President’s press secretary, personally 
gave the press a fully detailed story 
of how Chief Justice Vinson was going 
to Moscow to talk things over with 
Stalin ... and he gave the press this 
story at a time when the whole idea 
already had been abandoned. 


Now, there’s the story of a White 
House political fumble ... who made 
it ... and how it came about. 


And for once it appears to answer 
clearly the question of responsibility. 
Was it Harry Truman personally? Or 
was it his advisers? 


Why Truman Fumbled | 


Tue most serious aspect of this latest 
political fumble is that it may turn out 
to be the turning point of the campaign. 
Until it occurred Harry Truman ap- 
peared to have a fighting chance. For 
several months he has given America 
something to admire and respect—the 
picture of a fighting president and a 
fighting man. All of the opinion polls 
have shown Truman’s percentage to be 
rising. 

The one great obstacle Harry Tru- 
man has had to overcome has been the 
apathy, hostility and defeatism in his 
own party. This has been so marked 
that in some parts of the country it has 
seemed as though the organized poli- 
tical forces of labor and liberals have 
been carrying the burden of the cam- 
paign for Truman, while the old-line 
Democratic organizations have been 
lying down. 

Labor and the liberals have needed 
desperately to build up their own faith 
in order to keep fighting for Truman. 
This latest fumble has been a blow at 
that faith and it has armed every 
defeatist with a new sneer to throw at 
a blameless man. 

Loyalty to his friends has been one 
of Harry Truman’s outstanding per- 
sonal characteristics. It is too bad that 
he—and the people of the nation 
through him — should now be faced 
with the prospect of having to pay 5? 
high a price for blind loyalty. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 

The Communist Party fans this feeling 
py telling the workers that they live 
on the brink of misery. This is a lie. 
In reality, they are not badly off, but 
the acuteness of unsatisfied aspira- 
tiuns produces an individua) feeling of 
pov erty. 

In the first place. the workers want 
more meat, butter, milk, eggs, ete. 
But the share of food which wage and 
salary earners can obtain depends not 
only on its availability, but also on 
the amount which other consumer 
groups can get, especially the lower 
middle class, a very numerous group 
in France. Its income has recently 
While before the 
part of 
its revenue, invested money in state 
bonds, railway shares, etc., it has now 
little confidence in such paper values. 
Instead, it spends money on _ food, 
clothes and entertainment. Thus an 
additional demand appears on the food 
market which constitutes the second 
cause of rising prices. The demand of 
the lower middle class clashes with 
that of wage and salary earners. 


greatly increased. 


war this class, eager to save a 


Report From Paris 


Considerable changes are also taking 
place in agriculture. The farmer is 
reluctant to sell his products to the 
state, which .pays fixed prices. Nor is 
he satisfied with selling them to the 
private buyer, since turning real values 
into paper francs seems an unprofitable 
transaction when the franc is increase 
ingly depreciated. The farmer prefers 
to consume more meat and dairy 
products than ever before. According 
to a poll carried out Ly the newspaper 
Figaro, the French farme,y now con- 
sumes three to four times more meat 
than before the war. This is why the 
meat supply in urban areas is so un- 
certain, and why meat prices have in- 
creased 20 times compared with 1938. 

The resulting shortages are one as- 
pect of the struggle between the lower 
middle class and the wage earners for 
their share in the national income. 
But the difficulties do not flow trom 
insurmountable economic conditions, 
If France had an efficient government, 
it would not be difficult to introduce 
a rationing and distribution system 


satisfactory to both groups. 





A Blueprint for Treason 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

To ensure the success of mutiny and 
national betrayal, Communists are di- 
rected to secure an overwhelming 
superiority of forces “at the decisive 
moment at the decisive place, and 
without delay the rebellion must be 
carried over the widest possible terri- 
tory,” and also that “on the outbreak 
of rebellion the party must subordinate 
the whole of its activity to the require- 
ments of the armed struggle.” 

“In the event of an attack upon the 
Soviet Union, the Communists in ime 
perialist countries must exert all their 
efforts to rouse rebellion against the 
imperialist enemies of the Soviet state,” 
Point 28d declares. 

Communists in the “imperialist coun- 
tries must not only fight for the defeat 
of their own governments, but must 
actively strive to secure victory for the 
Soviet Union” (Point 29a) 

Communists abroad were taught that 
“the conditions favorable for trans- 
forming a war against the Soviet Union 


into civil war .. . will be much more 
speedily created than in an ordi- 
nary imperialist war” (Point 28b). 
(An “ordinary imperialist war” in 
Communist parlance is a war between 
capitalistic countries not involving the 
Soviet Union, such as the war against 
the Nazis before Hitler’s attack on 
Russia.) Comunists must take into con- 
sideration the increased opportunities 


for employing the weapon of mass 


strikes and the general strike prior to 
the outbreak of war and during the 
mobilization.” (Point 28 c) 


And Point 30 of the Red war code 
reiterates that no Stalinist anywhere 
in the world owes a shred of loyalty 
to any flag except the red flag of Russia 
and her vassals 


“Although the proletariat in impe- 
rialist countries is not bound by the 
duty of ‘national defense’,” in Soviet-~ 
dominated lands however, “national 
defense is an unfailing revolutionary 
duty.” 
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docks which was aimed at Britain as 
a nation. 

That is why, at the reéent 
Union Congress, powertul leaders of 
English labor who until now were 
known to smile tolerantly at the Com- 
munists, carried on open attacks upon 
them. They 
too late—that you can't do business 
with the Communists any more than 
you could with the Nazis. 


Trade 


learned—-let us hope not 


In France, Communist strength has 
brought a new fear to the general 
population—a fear of Russian aggres- 
sion which is 
knowledge that there is in France 
today a Fifth Column far stronger and 
far better organized than any Hitler 
had. 

In Italy the same danger exists, but 
it is somewhat tempered by the recent 
defeat which was inflicted on the 
Italian Communists, and by the fact 
that the government there is relatively 
stronger. 


made agonizing by the 


Europe desperately 
back on its feet, although some poli- 
cies and practices in some of the 
western democracies do not seem cal- 
culated to help in this regard. Side by 
side with great strivings and great 
sacrifices by the people of Europe to 
improve their economies we find prac- 
tices which hinder their recovery. Too 
many holidays, too short hours, too 
long lunch periods, too little produc- 
tion, too many stoppages, too many 
rigid work-rules—all these, which 
might be a desirable luxury in normal 
times, today, when more production is 
the great need, combine to keep Eu- 
rope poorer than it need be 


wants. to. pet 


Europe’s Future 


Tue shape of European economy to- 


day clearly indicates the shape of what 


Survey of Western Europe 


is future economy will be—always, of 
ourse, barring war. 

Whether in England, France. Italy, 

in the smaller count#ies, laissez- 
juire capitalism is dead. If the Tories 
were to come back to power in Eng- 
land tomorrow, their announced pro- 
zram clearly establishes that they 
would not return to laissez-faire capi- 
talism. Whatever political develop- 
ments will come in France or Italy, 
clearly they will not result in a return 
to prewar capitalism. 

Europe has the beginning of a mixed 
economy. The Socialists there are now 
convinced that they cannot have, nor 
do they desire to have, so-called pure 
Socialism. The capitalists are now con- 
vineed that they cannot have. nor do 
they desire to have, so-called “pure” 
capitalism. 

People generally now accept the 
principle that certain industries, by 
their very nature, can no longer func- 
tion fully in the public interest as pri- 
vate enterprises. And other industries. 
by their very nature, can best be run 
by private enterprise. 

Thus, the difference between the So- 
clalists and other non-Communist par- 
ties in Europe revolve around the 
question of which industries are to be 
socialized, and how much, and how 
soon, and how best to administer in- 
dustry when it is socialized. 

All the non-Communist parties of 
Europe are united in their determina- 
tron that freedom and civil liberties 
must be maintained regardless of the 
degree of socialization of industrv. 

Since we are so deeply committed 
to the rebuilding of Europe and to an 
wclive partnership with Europe in the 
pursuit of peace, prosperity and free- 
dom, it is important for the American 
people to know this attitude of our 
friends in Europe. Our policies must 
be shaped in the light of such 
knowledge. 





SDF NEWS | 


NATIONAL 

Philadelphia, Pa: August Claessens 
will speak at a meeting of the Local 
on Wednesday, October 20, 8:30 p. m., 
at the Labor Educational Center, 415 
S. 19th St. Work will be dsigned to 
aid the trade union committees in the 
local campaign and for the Presidential 
ticket. ... New Jersey Rand School of 
Northern New Jersey opens Tuesday 
October 19, in the Sheraton Hotel. Fri- 
day evening Forum starts October 29. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum. WEVD, 
Sundays, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Program, 
Sunday, October 17, “Can Human Na- 
ture Be Changed?” Speakers: Eduard 
C. Lindeman, New School: Francis 
Downing, United Auto Workers, CIO: 


WHICH PROGRAM FOR“ 
A SOCIALIST AMERICA? 


HEAR 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Socialist Party Presidential Nominee 


FARRELL DOBBS 
Socialist Workers Party (Trotskvist 

Presidential Nominee 
EDWARD A. TEICHERT 
Socialist Labor Party Presidential 
Nominee (Mr. Teichert has declined to 
Participate, but time.has been reserved 
for him on the program) 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 17, 2:30 P.M. 
Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 4 3St., N¢C 
Tickets: $1 (tax incl.), available at door 
Auspices: Joint Committee, Socialist 
Party and Socialist Workers Party 
Trotskyist. 
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Harry Craven, United Nations World, 
. Candidates for Public Oftice among 
the Liberal Party candidates running in 
New York City who are also members 
of the S. D. F. are George Freedman, 
Justice Municipal Court, 2nd District, 
N. Y.; August Claessens, Congressman, 
éth §S.D:., Brooklyn; Bernard Rifkin, 
State Senator, 12th S.D., and Bernard 
Ulano, Assembly, 13th District, Brook- 
lyn. ... $.D.F. Branch in the Amai- 
gamated Coop. Houses, Bronx: Sym- 
posium on-Presidential Election. Speak 
ers: Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer Leven- 
stein, Eli Rosenblatt, Morris Waldman, 
August Claessens—Friday, October 15, 
4:30 p. m.; in the Old Tea Room. ... 
Debate: “Should Liberals Support Wal- 
Jace?” Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
neagtive; Prof. Harry Pratt Faircheld, 
affirmative, at the Group, 150 West 
#5th St. Saturday, October 16, 8:30 
p. m. ... Upper West Side Branch: 
Meeting at I. Rubenstein, 444 Central 
Park West, Wednesday, October 20, 
3:30 p. m.; Herman Woskow, speaker. 
Workmen’s Circle Branch 210: Fri- 
day, Oct. 22, 9 p. m., Central Plaza, 
2nd Ave. and 7th St., “Presidential 
Campaign.” Speakers: August Claes- 
sens, Liberal Party; Harry Fleishman, 
Socialist Party... . August Claessens- 
East Bronx Branch: Card Party and 
Social, Saturday, November 6, 862 E. 
Tremont Avenue. . . . Bronx County: 
S.D.F. Svunverette, and Symposium, 
Saturday, December 11. Place to be 
announced. ... William Karlin Branch: 
Meets Tuesday, Oct. 19, 8:30 p. m.. at 
Sarah Rutes, 849 Linden Boulevard, 
Brooklyn. Howard Mann, speaker. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 








Blueprint for Counter-Offensive 


HE cold war which the Soviet Government 

has been waging with ever-increasing in 

tensity against the non-Communist worid 
is not new, as is generally believed. It is already 
a thirty years war. It started on the day when 
the Bolsheviks, as the Communists were then 
called, carried out a coup d’etat against the 
Provisional Government and came into power 
on a specific program of working for worlu 
revolution and using all Russia’s human and 
material resources to promote this end. 

During the late war there was a lot of senti- 
mental bosh on the radio and in newspaper and 
magazine articles representing the Soviet Union 
as a long-persecuted victim of the reactionary 
capitalist powers. Not all the actions of the 
western powers in Russia during the first years 
after the revolution were wise or free from the 
taint of imperialist ambition. The allied inter- 
vention, the significance and proportions of 
which are grossly exaggerated by pro-Soviet 
apologists, was a classical illustration of the 
worst thing that can be done in international 
relations: hitting softly. 

But whereas western intervention in Russia 
ceased finally and definitely after the defeat 
of Wrangel in 1920, the Soviet offensive against 
the security and integrity of the western coun- 
tries never stopped, not even during the war 
when Soviet survival was assured by American 


lend-lease aid. While the United States and 
Canada, thinking only of winning the war, were 
bending every effort to ship all available food 
and munitions to Russia, Colonel Zabotin’s pe- 
culiar idea of reverse lend-lease, the organi- 
zation of a huge spy ring in an unsuspecting 
friendly country, was in full swing. And we 


have obtained only a fragmentary picture of 
the organized Soviet infiltration and espionage 
in this country. 

With the Soviet Government deliberately 
heating up the cold war by its aggression, 
truculence and bad faith on the Berlin issue, 
it is high time for the West to go over to a 
And the means for such a 
counter-offensive are at hand. 

There are many hundreds of thousands of 
fugitives from the Soviet satellite countries, 
from the Baltic states, from the Ukraine, from 
Russia itself, some living in western Europe 
and America, others in DP camps. There are 
many representative political figures, former 
Cabinet ministers, diplomats, leaders of impor- 
tant political parties, intellectuals of distinction, 
from all the countries which, against their will, 
have been transformed into the western border 
provinces of the Soviet empire. And every 
month there are more flights to freedom, more 
people who pass over from the camp of totali- 


tarianism to the camp of freedom. 
~ + * 


counter-offensive. 


Waar is needed is organized unity among 
these political emigrants, with the encourage- 
ment and sponsorship of the western powers. 
National councils should be set up for every 
group of any size or consequence. Eligible for 
membership in these councils should be former 
officials of ministerial or ambassadorial rank, 
recognized leaders of political parties, former 
members of parliaments. 

Once set up in Washington or London, these 
national councils could assume more and more 
the character of governments-in-exile. They 
could keep up communication by underground 
channels with forces still fighting for freedom 
in their native countries. They could offer 
valuable advice as to the kind of radio messages 
which could be beamed most advantageously 
from Washington and London. They could be- 
come rallying points for the emigrants from 
their countries and help in shaping employ- 
ment and resettlement schemes. They could 
and should work for some form of future 


ta 


regional federation. Had an effective federation 
been created after the last war, both the Drang 
nach Osten of the Nazis and the Drang nach 
Westen of the Communists could have been 
blocked ‘without the fearful tragedy of the 
Second World War. 


The time has surely passed when the western 
powers should be deterred by fear of giving 
offense to Moscow or to Moscow’s satellite 
regimes, which are rapidly losing the least 
semblance of national independence. The great- 
est potential obstacle to the success of this po- 
litical counter-offensive is the division among 
the emigrants themselves. Ever since history 
records a political emigration (and this phe- 
nomenon dates back at least as far as the Greek 
city-states), it has been second nature among 


people who have been driven. from their homes 
by civil strifie to dispute and quarrel among 
themselves. There are splits and cleavages to- 
day among all the emigrant groups, some along 4 
political and economic lines, some on a na- 
tionality basis. 

But it should be possible to overcome this 
obstacle with strong and tactful leadership from 
Washington and London. The ideal should be 
the broadest possible coalition for freedom and 4 
against Communism or any form of resurgent | 
Fascism. The Iron Curtain countries are all 
facing first-rate politico-economic crises because 
of the evident determination of Moscow to force 
through some form of collective farming. Active 
emigrant centers might help to produce ex- 7 
plosive results sooner than we dare to hope, 
Any such development would place the Soviet 
Union definitely on the political and military 
defensive. 
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Hold That Laugh—if You Can 

“We (the Progressive Party) are not con- 
trolled by the Communists and never will 
be.”—Lillian Hellman. 

“Communist leader Palmiero Togliatti thanked 
Russia for the ‘patience and forbearance’ she 
had shown throughout the Berlin crisis.”—Des- 
patch from Rome in the New York Times. 

And The Daily Worker, house organ of Sta- 
lin’s totalitarianism in this country, is published 
by ... The Freedom of the Press Society! 





Editorials— 


The General's New 
Objective 


In making his inaugural address at Columbia 
University, President Eisenhower put his finger 
on one of the weakest features of our academic 
life. Speaking not as a military man but as a 
typical American who has had opportunity to 
view at close range the great conflict which 
now divides the world, the new university 
leader singled out freedom as the issue. And, 
he pointed out, the university’s part in main- 
taining freedom in general is to maintain and 
develop freedom “to seek and speak the truth.” 

The earnestness and obvious sincerity with 
which the General-turned-educator dwelt on 
this topic gives promise that his influence will 
be exerted to good effect at a time when aca- 
demic freedom is under a cloud. During its 
most recent administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity has by no means been numbered among 
the brightest defenders of the right freely to 
study and speak. Now, while the current over 
the country is running against the dignity and 
independence of the scientist and teacher, it 
will be a mighty help to a good cause if the 
former General and present head of a leading 
university sets a good example to his fellow 
administrators and speaks out with his power- 
ful voice in favor of an academic world set free 
from any compulsions outside those of intelli- 
gence, decency and conscience. It will be inter- 
esting to observe whether he will be able to do 
anything to set the university men free from 
domination by the Army and Navy. Liberation 
of our scientists from overpowering influence 
of great industrial concerns would be too much 
to expect. But here is, at any rate, a field of 
endeavor worthy of the efforts of a great 
and energetic man who genuinely believes in 


freedom. 
ia » 


Eternally Uncertain 


HE American Civil Liberties Union makes 

many contributions to our national life. 

Among the most valuable of them is the 
annual estimate of the state of our civil liber- 
ties. Just as each citiizen needs a physical 
check-up at least once a year, so the nation 
needs a report on the heart and lungs and 
arteries of its freedom. And it is the patient 
experts of the ACLU who, after pounding and 
listening and taking temperatures in every 
state, come through annually at this time of the 
year with just the sort of impartial accounting 
which is needed. 

An arithmetical comparison of actions favor- 
able and unfavorable to progress in the field of 
citizens’ rights seems to show healthy prog- 
ress. The over-all picture shows 48 favorable 



























































actions by legislative and judicial bodies and 
34 deeds that might better have been left un- 
done. Enough good things happened to show — 
that there is in this country a deep desire to 
set things right. Especially is this characteristic | 
of the areas of relations with minorities—the J 
Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans, and others. 

But there is a powerful contrary tendency. 
It flows from emotions and attitudes connected 
with the world struggle between East and 
West. All of the confusions of our federal 
loyalty program and of the “Roman circus” of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties flow from this source. The combining of a 7 
traditional feeling against radicals with the 
emotions stirred against a possible military | 
enemy rouses such primitive emotions as are ¥ 
difficult to make amenable to law or to reason, 

A survey of the entire scene, therefore, gives 
no justification for complacency. As the world 
conflict tightens, things are liable to get worse j 
rather than better. Citizens alert to the losing 
of civil liberties will want to make what prepae_ 
ration they can against the bad time to come, 4 
They might well begin by getting the next) 
Congress to pass a decent and humane law for J 
the protection of conscientious objectors. But” 
more important is the need to devise ways and | 
means of handling the problem presented by” 
the activities of the Communist Fifth Column, | 
We haven't fully and realistically faced this] 
issue yet. The Mundt-Nixon bill is not the 
answer. It should be possible to frame a law 
protecting democracy against the Kremlin) 
termites without endangering democracy and} 
the liberties of the rest of us. 
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